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XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH | 


RTISTS.— Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The THIRTIETH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN from 
Nine, A. M. till dusk. Admittance, 1s,—Suffolk-street, ‘Pall. mall East. 

AL FRE D CL INT, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY of P AINTE RS in Ww A TE R- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East. Admittance, 
Catalogue GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


O PARENTS and GUARDI [ANS 
WANTED, an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE to a CHEMIST oF 
DRUGGIST, in one of the healthiest suburbs of London, where he will 
be treated as one of the Family. A moderate Premium required. 
Address, “Z. Z.” (No. 291), CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


EDICAL.—A Surgeon, in extensive general 
Practice, requires a gentiemaniy, well-educated YOUTH as an 
APPRENTICE. Also, a DISP ENSING ASSISTANT, competent to 
Visit a and attend Midwifery 
Addre A. Z.” Mr. Cadman, Book Ner, igen Regis, N 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—C lapham- road, 


London.—A young married couple are desirous of receiving one 
or two LADIES, Sisters preferred, where the comfort of a home and 
cheerful society will be insured. Terms 50 Guineas per annum each. 
References exchanged. 

For further Particulars apply to Mr. W. H. ELLAM, Chemist, 
14, Old Dorset-place, Clepham-road. 


DUCATION.—A Clergy man’s Son will 
4 TAKE ABROAD a YOUTH of sixteen or seventeen, for seven 
weeks in the summer vacatior. 
Address, R. C. B., Old New ton, Stowmarket. Suffolk. 














orfolk. 








PHOTOGRAP HIC SCHOO: L.—ROY AL 
-OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

The SCHOOL is NOW OPEN for Instruction in all branches of Pho- 
tography, to Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate days, from Eleven till 
Four o'clock, under the joint direction of T. A. Malone, Esq. who has 
long been connected with Photography, and J. H. Pepper, Esq. the 
Chemist to the Institution. 

A Prospectus, with Terms, may be had at the Institution. 





O CLERGYMEN.—A CLERGYMAN, whose | 


of PUPILS, is | 


health compels him to relinquish the CHARGE 
desirous of meeting with a SUCCESSOR, who would also undertake 
the Cure of a small neighbouring Parish. The number of Pupils, 
though limited to Twenty-five, might be increased, the Connexion 
being both extensive and respectable. The Premises, situated ina 
retired and highly salubrious part of the Country, and within easy 
ney to four Railways, are replete with every convenience suitable for 

rding School or Private Residence. 

Address, “ O. L.” Post-office, Carlis 


DUCATION by the Seaside. AC lergy man 

having much experience in Tuition, and residing in a ‘healthy 

part of Suffolk, receives SIX YOUNG GENTLEME 

pares for the Public Schools, and treats in every respect as members 
of his own family. Terms, 50. per annum, or by the month or quarter 

at the rate of 60/. per annum. No extras, except 3/. 3s. for Laundress. 


References given and required. 
Address, prepaid, 5« ecimsnstath Felixstow, near Ipswich. 

N ARGATE. —GROVE -HC U SE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 

Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singularly 

conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely 








studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can | 


suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers 
to the parents of those intrusted to his care. References, &c. forwarded 
on application. 


r a a ° 
DUCATION.—A Clergyman, married, 
much experience, with extensive premises at the West-End, 
RECEIVES into his family TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN. The 
course of Instruction secures a solid preparation for the Public Schools, 
Universities, &c. French, German, Italian, and Drawing by 
masters. Prospectuses will be sent with Testimonials to show that the 
eystem is sound and the treatment of the pupils truly parental. 
Address “ Rev. Q. C.,” Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton, Londen. 








SOUND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


HERBOROUGH HOUSE,  Stamford-hill, 


| 


Is. 





N, whom he pre- | 


St. | 


of | 


foreign | 


Middlesex.—Principal, J. WILLIAMS, M.A.—At this select and old- | 


established School, situate in one of the most healthy localities round 

mdon, and surrounded by Pleasure-grounds and Fields, YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN are expeditiously qualified for Commercial Pursuits. 
The course of Education embraces especially a sound knowledge of the 
English, French, and German Languages, Penmanship adapted to 
Business, Book-keeping, Merchants’ Accounts, Commercial Corres- 
pondence, and the whole routine of the Counting-house. The number 
of Pupils being limited, individual attention can be paid to their — 
morals, domestic comforts, and gentlemanly deportment. Lectures « 
the Arts and Sciences weekly. Diet unlimited and of the best quali “a 
A select Library. No corporal Punishment. Terms, 25 guin as. 


ICHFIELD SCHOOL 

-4 Edward VI., Restored 1350). 
aad the Military Colleges. 

ov. J. C. BENTLEY, M.A., Head Master. 

Mr. and Miss BENTLEY receive TWELVE PRIVATE PUPILS in 
their house, whose comforts they secure by living entirely with them. 
The vigilance of domestic supervision is thus constant, yet unobtrusive, 
and the maintenance of discipline mad¢ mpatible with the total 
absence of punishments. This School, tho 
is subject to none of the conditions of a Free Grammar School, but is 
strictly limited. Its pupils have already entered Sandhurst, Carshalton, 
and Rugby. 

Mr. Bentley is authorised to refer to the Rev. Prebendary B uc keri 
Master of the Hospital of St. John, Lic field = 3 
deacon of York, Beeford Rectory, Hull; 

Woodhall, Barnsley ; and the Rey. B. H. } Rad 
of Shrewsbury School. 
a 





"(founded by 


Preparatory to the Public Schools 


‘DD. Head Master 


| lishment. 


an ancient Foundation, } 


DUCATION by the SEA- SIDE —W E STON 


PARK 
Mare, Somerset. 


WELLINGTON-HOUSE, 
The Rev. JOSEPH HOPKINS, 
able Masters, continues to receive a limited number of 
GENTLEMEN, to impart to them a finished Commercial, 
Mathematical, and Scriptural Education. 

Wellington House, besides being well situated, ventilated, and 
ecommodious, is very convenient for Sea-bathing, offers the advantage 
of a good Play -ground, and is immediately contiguous to the best 
Rural Walks. 

Weston has long been celebrated as'a place most favourable to the 
Health and Vigour of the Young; is ac le from the Western, 
South- Western, Midland Counties, the incipality of Wal and 
Ireland ; while it is within Four or Six Hours’ ride of the Metropolis, 
by the Great- Western, and Bristol and Exeter Railways. 


*%* An Articled Pupil and an Assistant are desired. 


SCHOOL, Weston-super- 


YOUNG 


assisted by Five | 


Classical, | 





| lished in the most perfect and handsome form ever attempted. 





T° THE CLERGY.—Clergymen, who 
the nature and extent of their Parochial Duties are unable at all 
times to prepare their Sermons, may be supplied with plain, sound, 
practical Evangelical Sermons, price 2s. 6d. in advance, and on the 
receipt of which, applications, which will be considered confidential, 
will be strictly attended to. 
To be made to CLERICUS, care of Mrs, and the 


Soarding « and Day School, 4, Upper Berners-street, 


To THE CLERGY EXCLUSIVELY, 


Parochial Labours preclude the possibility of regular Composition 
On the 20th of May will be — lishe, d the FOUR plain, sound, practical 
SERMONS for JUNE . Lithography, price 10s. on dé hvery 
Single Sermons for a ; also Queen’s Letter, Duke’s Memorial, 
: ‘hoir, Provident Society, Holy Communion, No. L, Before and 

Confirmation, Nos. L. and IL; Sacramental Preparation, Prayer, and 
Funeral Sermons, price 2s. 6d. each, all sent post free. Twelve Sermons 
for three Months. in advance. 

Apply to HENRY F. GAYwoop, C. Moody's Lithographic Establish- 
ment, 257, High Holborn, London. Post-office orders payable only t 
lienry F. GAYwoop, High Holborn Branch. 

Occasional Sermons on all subjects, on re 

Author. 


Misses Parker, Ladies 
Ipswich. 


asonable terms, by the same 


TOT TICE to PU RC i. AS E RS of 
a ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIC For a limited time, 
of the Seventh Edition will be taken bac ok in Exchange for the 
now publishing, on condition that they are in good order, 





opies 


tighth, 


| panied with a payment of 51. 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
N‘ ITICE to BOOKBUYERS.—Part 

A. 1853, of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE of choice, 
useful, and curious BOOKS in most classes of Literature, Eng! 
Foreign, containing 1200 artic is published this day, and may be 
had gratis on application, or forwarded by post on receipt of four 
postage labels to frank it. 

J. R. SMITH, 36, Soho-square, London. 


Edinburgh: 


sh and 


Now ready, postage free, 


LIST of WORKS rece ntly added 
4% MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, with terms of Subscription and 
other Particulars; also, A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of WORKS 
withdrawn from circulation and offered to Country Libraries and others 
at greatly reduced prices, for cash. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, 


J EWSPAPERS —THE TIMES, POST, 
4 GLOBE, SUN, posted on the evening of publication for 23s 
a quarter; Hers , second edition, 26s.; Chronicle and 
Daily News, 20s. ; e Times and Globe, posted the second day, 16s. 6d. 
all orders paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid. 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


New Oxford-street, 





OF 


e 78. 


WALTER MAYNARD'S INSTRUCTIONS IN THE 
SINGING, after the Method of the best Italian Masters. 
PROGRESSIVE VOC AL 

DAILY PRACTICE. By E. 
GARCIUS’ COMPLETE SC HOOL 

New Edition, 15s. 

CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., § 


TRHE OPERA. — BOOSEY’S 
LYRIC 


ART 

Pric 

= XERCISES 
Price 


of SINGING 


201, Rege nt-street, , and 67, € 


DRAMA, a collection of Twelve Chef-d'ceuvres, pub- 
Ea 
Opera for Voice and Piano, with English Words, the Original Text, 
Instrumental Notes, Memoir, &c. All uniform, in ornamental 
suitable for — nts. Figaro, 16s.; Zauberflote, 12s. 6d.; Don . 
18. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d. ; 2 3 Fi 

29 16s. ; Il Barbiere, 16s. ; 
S. 5 ‘Der Fre dochute, 12s. 6d.—Any Opera postage fre« 

Boosey and SONS, 28, Holles-street, London. 


\ LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 
after the most approved designs of modern and a 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any « 
name. 


manufactured 
ure, in 
Soho, and ¢ IHAPPELLS, 
ther House of the same 
NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSIC 
1 . r r ° ‘ TAC . 
W 20 D’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historic 
Critical Notices. 
of 


Pianoforte Accom- 
al, Biographical, and 


The SONGS JTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 


WORD. 1 vol. 7s. 

The DANCE 

The Airs have all been re-a ed for = sewers rte 
SURENNE; and each volume is ¢ aded | 1 In 
tation written by GEORGE FARQL HAR GR "AHI AM, t 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the P. rinte: 7 Cc 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; 

street; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, Le 


Sc 


NOVELLO, De 


nd 





T RAW ING- ROOM STOVES.—A large and 
handsome collection of BRIGHT STOVES drawing or 

dining-room, embracing all the newest designs, is always ON SALE in 

the Stove and Fender department of DEANE, DRAY, and ¢ 

They have applied to these and other classes of 

Stoves patented Improvements, economising t 

for which the highest testimonials have b 

Co. also invite attention to their improved ( OOKING § Te \ BE, 

for Gentlemen's Mansions, and all large establishments 

Ranges of the best construction. In Fenders and 

constantly introducing every novelty at the lowest 
Established A.D. 1700. DEANE, DRAY, and ¢ 

Monument), Lon iea-beldge 


MEN INTAL A AF F E c TIONS 
in many cases only by early removal fr me, 
ness becomes ¢ y rooted, and when the sufferers are 
the care of tl > who have paid attention to 
ARCOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of 
healthy village of ARCOMB, about two miles fré 
asily it all times, presents great advantages for the 
and comf rt of those affected in mind ; its ion affords the | 
ith the benefits of the t Mr METCALFE, man 
lent ME DICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLI Mt 
“lating 160 patients), resides at ARCOMB HOt SE, where he 
R ECEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, ti t 
MET‘ \LFE’ 'S personal directions. AK OMB HOUSI 
conducted as a private residence ; th 
church, and daily private devotion 
riding, or driving; and have books, 
various games provided for their ami 
every care is used to aid 
Many medical men 
treatment of mental dis 
obtaine i 


For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Are 


for the 


coanenee ol 


, With Kit 
irons they ar 
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to | 


| Surnames: their pas 
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onduit-street. 


STANDARD | - 


| As a Natic 
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6d. cloth, 
CONVERSA- 


ged Chronologically. 


iblished, crown 8vo. price 10s 
IMAG INARY 


L REEKS and ROMANS. Arra 
EDWARD MOXON, Dover-stre 


" THE PRESS.”-—This ~ day is ]} 

No. II. (price Sixpence) of “ THE PRESS,” the 
Conservative Paper, published every Saturday 

Office, No. 110, Strand.—M mey Orders for Subscriptions to 


pays able to Mr. ALFRED Iy 


\ USEU M of C LASSIC AL 
1853. 


Just 
ANDOR 
TIONS of G 
vublished, 
New Weekly 
be made 


ANTIQU ITIES . 


5s, April and May, 


VoL IL, Part 1V., 6s. 6d., and Supplement, 


(LVAR 
ANCIENT CITY OF 


dive 
~~ 


oln's-inn. 


IN THE TRUE SITE OF ¢ 
TORED PLAN OF THE 
ERUSALEM. 


é 
WITLI A RES 
By 

RicHARnDS, Printer, 37, Great Queen-street, Lin 


THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY, No. 
for MAY, price Is., contains:— 
I. Our First Words. 
Il. A Few Words for May-day. 
Ill. The Love of Horrors. 
IV. Layard’s Last Discove 
V. Railway Literature. 
VI. The Old Royal Palace 
VII. The Poultry M 
VILL. Public Libr 
1X. Slavery in America. 
X. Social Life in Paris. 
HeNnRY PARKER, 377, Strand 
Railway Stat 


ries. 
s at Oxfor 


ries. 
Joun 


y re nady, Part II. of the a 
TLSTER JOURNAL OF ARCHEOLOGY, 
conducted under the Superintendence of a Committee of Archeo- 
logists at Belfast. Handsomely printed in 4to. with Engravings. 
Published quarter! Annual Subseri pion n, 1 
Metre < aeapgy-on Visits atio 
y » Colton 
Norman Families of 


trans 
» Down 

d present 

History and Antiquities: Part 11. Pagan riod Origin and C harac- 

teristics of the People in the Counties of Down and Antrim, No. IL- 

8 King William's Progress to the Boyne. ». IL.—9. Antiquarian Notes 

and Queries—10. Annals of Ulster transla ay with Notes, Part a 
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Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


S NEW WORI 

Britis sh Officers 

Druse and Ma- 
Drawings by 


COLONEL CHURC HILL’ 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with a Map, as laic {down by the 
of the Expedition. Original portraits of 
ronite Chiefs, Illustrative Landscape 
F. HALPIN, 
MOUNT LEBANON: 
A Ten Years’ Residence from 1842 to 1852. 
Describing the Manners, Cust¢ ms, at 1d Religion of its In- 
habitants, and containing Hist orical R ecords of the Mountain 
Tribes, from Personal Intercourse with their Chiefs, and 
other Authentic Sources 
By COLONEL CHURCHILL, 


taff Officer of the British Expeditior 


and 
Esq. 


to Syria. 


Il. 
LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S NEW WORK. 
Three Years with the Duke of Wellington 
in Private Life. 
BY AN EX -AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
iit. 
HON. MRS. ERSKINE NORTON'’S NEW 


THE Gossir. 


WORK 


IV. 

ChA VEBST OR: 
A Tale. 

y CHARLES MITCHELL CI 

v. 

HERBERT ANNESLIE; 

A Reminis 

FOWLE, of the 


cence. 
Bengal Servic 
IV. 
A LETTER TO THE 
Right Hon. SYDNEY HERBERT, 
SECRETARY AT WAR, 
On the Present Condition of Married Women 
inthe Army. 
By HUGH SCOTT, Esq., lat 


M.LP., 


Capt. ¢ 


+ 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


I, 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


By Mrs. GREER, 


THE 
Author of “ 


IT. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


By Mrs. JAMESON. 


Ill. 


LIFE OF RICHARD CUR DE LION. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, 


Eminent Cheeses of the English 
Revolutionary Period. 
By EDWIN OWEN JONES. 


Vv. 
AHAB THE APOSTATE. 


By PETER LEICESTER 
+ 


NEARLY READY, 


I. 
CONFIDENCE. 


ion. In 3 vol 


IT. 
ST, LAURE: 


IIT. 
HANNO: 


A Tragedy. 


IV. 
MOMENTS OF CONSOLATION: 


oen 
:oems, 


V. 
ODE TO NAPOLEON: 


A Poem. 


VI. 
THE WEIGHT OF 


A Drama. 


A CROWN: 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Public 


! Library, 
Conduit Street. 


Frase: 


| BY THI 





Mr. Collier’ s Shakespearian Discovery. | 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 145. cloth lettered, with a litho- 
graphed fac-simile of the corrected Folio of 1632, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS 


TO THE TEXT OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, 


EARLY MANUSCRIPT CORRECTIONS 
IN 


E FOLIO OF 


FROM 


4 COPY OF TH 1632, 


in the possession of 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, ESQ., 


Press. 


yutation by a single emendation of 
Shakespeare; learned editors have exceedingly plumed them- 
selves upon a few successful hits; the best critics have done 
but little: here we have a book that, ‘at one fell swoop,’ 
knocks out a thousand errors, for the most part so palpable, 
when once pointed out, that no one can deny their existence, 
and substitutes emendations so clear that we cannot hesitate 
to accept them. In our judgment this isa result which may 
well be esteemed fortunate and happy, a subject of congratu- 
lation to every one concerned in it.”—Atheneum, Jan. 8, 
1853. 
“The 
should have 
escaped in the 
been his own editor, 


Opinions of the 


** Men have acquired rey 


volume before us is sufficient to show what we 
possessed in the way of added beauty, and 
way of tedious conjecture, had Shakespeare 
or found some congenial friend to un 
dert him the task of passing his works through the 
press, he corrections which Mr. Collier has here given to 
the world are, we venture to think, of more value than the 
labours of nearly all the critics on Shakespeare’s text put to- 
gether.” — Literary Gazette, Jan. 8, 

“It is not for 
this volume a contrib 
and accuracy of Shakespeare's text by far the 


1853. 


a moment to be doubted, we think, that in 


most import- 


| the first style greatly under the usual charges; 
| publishing 
| interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 


ution has been made to the clearness | 


fered or attempted since Shakespeare lived and | 


Examiner, Jan, 29, 1853. 


has, of course, produced an unexampled sen- 
corrections have been submitted to the 
character of its contents would at 
once have stamped them with authenticity. Some of the 
new readings are so admirable, others so ingenious, and 
the re is so much skill, adroitness, and apprehension in the 
node the text has been treated, that it must be clear to any 
one capable of appreciating such labours, that the corrector 
has e itt er enjoyed the advantage of acquaintance with the 
Shakespearian plays at the time when they were compara- 
tively new, or is some master critic 
field in wl ich the first min ds of the nation have 
century. Morning Chronicle, March 28, 1853. 
“We could easily multiply instances of the value of these 
‘Notes and Emendations.’ We trust that we have made 
every lover of Shakespeare sufficiently acquainted with the 
importance of Mr. Collier’s book. Those who possess it will 
have atruly Shakespearian treasure, and one the importance 
of which for obtaining a right appreciation of the 


‘The volume 
sation, and the 
severest scrutiny. The 


who has gone over a | 
toiled for a | 


author's } 


mind and intention must for all time be pronounced invalu- | 


able.” — Be Feb, 5, 1853. 

‘In the volume before us, Mr. gives the public the 
larger and more valuable portions of these annotations, AJ] 
the painful labours of all the commentators, from the days of 
towe downwards, shrink into absolute nothingness—all the 
ingenuity and learning hitherto exhibited is mere blunder- 
ing and blindness—in comparison with the labour 
city of tl >and anonymous hand. He 
s to authorities long since lost to the 

n Mercury, Feb, 12, 1853. 
Mr. Collier's publication has been warmly welcomed 
eannot fail to be considered 


I's Messenger, 


Collier 


must have had 
world.”—North- 


iis single 
acce 
ampt 
and 
1 great Shakespearian move- 
ment in the true direction, It will form henceforth an in- 
separable pendant to the received editions, 
doubtedly take the lead over every other 
‘Notes and Emendations Itis not going too far to pro 
nounce that in intrinsic value it is fairly * worth all the rest.’” 
—Dublin University Magazine, March, 1853. 


and saga- | 


and must un- | 
compilation of 


‘From the specimens which we have selected, our readers | 


are now in a position to form for themselves some idea of the 
nature and value of the newly discovered emendations. Some 
of them, it will be acknowledged, are so certain, and at the 
same time so rent from the received text, that they 
must have been derived from the original manuscript. . . . . 
Mr. Collier's discovery has revealed to us a depth of corrup- 
tion in the printed text, which no one had imagined.” 
‘s Magazine, March, 1853 ; 


diver 


—_ 


Mr. Collier’s New Text of Shakespeare. 

Now ready Volume, super-royal 8vo. 21s., 
42s. in moroceo, by Hayday ; handsomely 
clear readable type, with Portrait, 
simile, 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE: 
THE TEXT REGULATED BY THE OLD COPIES, 
AND 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED FOLIO OF 
TAINING EARLY MANUSCR 


cloth gilt, 
printed in a 
Vignette, 


IPT EMENDATIONS, 
EDITED BY 


JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esa., 


F.S.A. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave-Maria-lare 


and Fac- | 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 


NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTs, 


HOPE & CO., Publishers, 


16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LonpDoy, 


| 
Have resolved to Caarce no Commission ror Praiisnm 


Works PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has been refunded 
his original outlay. They would also state that they print in 
while their 
to promote the 
Estimates 
and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post, 


arrangements enable them 


——_-__—_4q—_—-— - 


& CO, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
I. 
THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY WORK OF THE SEASON 


THE ADVENTURES of a LADY, 


During Eccentric Marches in Tartary, Thibet, 
China, and Kashmir; 
with 
AN ACCOUNT OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM 
THE PUNJAB TO BOMBAY, 
famous Caves of Ajunta and Ellora: 
Also, 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MAHABULESHWUR 
AND NEILGHERRY MOUNTAINS. 
The Sanataria of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 
With fin 1 Plates and Mz aps. In three thick volumes 
Post 8vo. price 37s. 
Will be ready at all the Libraries on the 23rd. 
application should be made to secure copies. 


HOPE 


via the 


e Stet 


Immediat 


IT. 
AGNES MAYNARD; 
Or, Dreams AND REALITIES. 
By the Authoress of the “Garden in the Wilderness,” & 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Ready on Monday at all the Libraries. 


III. 
BOSSA 8ST. ORME; 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By Mrs. LOCKE. 
Ready on Monday at the Libraries. 


1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


IV. 
SESOSTRIS; 


Tue Priest AND THE KINa. 
A Tragedy in Five Acts. By C. H. WILLIAMS, 
Price 2s. 6d. Ready this day. 


V. 

THE HISTORY OF TAXATION. 
> WILLIAM TAYLOR, Esq., of the Middle Temp! 
Demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

VI. 
FIRST STEPS IN 
HISTORY: 
IN LETTERS FROM A YOUNG NOBLEMAN TO 
TUTOR. 
Price 3s. 6d. just published. 


BRITISH 


tT 
ris 


VII. 
ANTOINE AND MARIE; 
Or, 


LovE In AMERICA. 


Price 1s. 


SLAVE 


VILL. 
THE INVALID’S GUIDE ON 


‘THE DISEASES AFFECTING THE 


| Disorders o 
| Uleerative ; 
1632 CON. | 


; Army. 


VOICE AND RESPIRATION, 


Including Consumption, Asthma and Bronchitis, and t! 

f the Throat called Inflamm: atory, Spasmodic 
with Remarks on the Curative Influence of Hot 

and Cold, and Sea-water Bathing in various Diseases. Dy 
ALFRED KING, M.R.C.S., late Assistant Surgeon in t! 

Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 
16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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SP ECT PACL ES S—Self. Acting portable Sortie | 

Spectacles, that never slip from the face. Double action eye- 
glasses to open and close with one hand, only to fix on the nose or plac e 
before the at the option of the wearer, in Gold, Silver, and Steel 
frames. Inventions of the utmost importance for assisting and pre- 
serving the sight. Sold by all r i igents throughout the king- 
dom. Wholesale of the patentee, F. ANDERSON, 4, Thavies-inn, 
Holborn, London: and 56, High-street, Gravesend, Kent. 













Taub ‘ al ah nm ‘ 
GPEC TACLES.—The only True and Correct 
WO Mode of adapting Spectacles to suit the sight is by SMEE'S 
OPTOMETER, an imstrument by which the exact condition of the Eve 
is at once shown, and is used by Horne, THORNTHWAITE, and Woan, 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument 
Makers, 123 and 124, N London 
on nt Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, 














NE W ‘PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—HORNE and CO0.’S 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views and 
Portraits in from three to thirty s is, wding to light 
raits obtained by the a cy of detail, rival the 

: : h may be seen at their 








Establ 
Also every de scription of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this 
beautiful Art. 
H. T. & Co. have had awarded to them the Great Exhibition Prize 
Medal for Photographic Apparatus. 


WHEN are SP ECTACLES REQUIRED ?— 
When the c 
xercise as to be obliges 
lifferent objects. 
When objects cannot be seen without removing them to an increased 
distance. 
When the letters of : ur to blend with one another 
When more light is r iisite than wus formerly, For ¢ I 
When the candle is pla and the book. 


r, or become so much fatigued by short 
e frequently closed or relieved by viewing 





















When much difficulty is found in threading a needle. 

When the eyes appx f they had a1 before them, 

When black specks seem floa ing sight 

When of the above indica all affectation should be 
i a responsibl and skilful optician consulted, and a pair ot 


s” purchased. TIX MAS HARKIS and SON'S CRYST AL 
LES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will : 

ard its pr gress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of 
1 Steel with Crystals, 15s.; Silver ditto, 1. ; id dit 
es, from 3s. Sent post free, and ex ‘chi ing ged 








Steel Spe tacles with gla 
if not approved of. 
THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Optician to the Royal Family, 52, 
Great Russell-street, [ H o.—Opposite the british Museum 
Gates. Etablished Seven 


y Years 
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8S, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
ng a permanent, efficient, and unvaryi 
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» a strong, lou trticle for Hospitals made Working Classes. 
ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTING BELTS, for t 
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U pent, and Prices, on, and tk 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers. and PLANTE 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall Phe Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 
supplied. 


T° INVAL cDS.—— The following Advantages 
are offered at W. PER’S DISPENSING ESTABLISHMENT, 
26, OXFOR D-STREE : No tices are employed : the prepara- 
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THE ¢- C AMB R IDGE SHE IR R sof pe r Doz. 
wh, Carriage Paid to all p ? 

At this m nen ate price we beg to offer 
as shipped for and purveyed by us to 
(hence its name), and to H. R. H. the n 
This is pronoun by the highest circles to be the 
ported into the Cx r 

Sole Consignees, W. T. BELLINGHAM and Co., 4, Beaufort- 


buildings, London 


ToL ADIE 5A eee STAY, carriage free, 
to any part th y; on receipt of a Post-office order 
Waist measure only requ 1 


pane 


lic the same Wine 























Drawings on r ipt of a peren stamp. 

The “ Paris Wove ” Stay ! wr gre : $ 6d. pe 

Elastic Bodice (recomme Ibyt F aculty) 12s. 6 ’ 

ry other variety of Stay, at illy low prices Families waited 

m by experienced persons wi ten miles of London, free 
expens 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 6, Blackfriars-road (near the Bridge), a 

5, Stock well-street, G nwich.—I lished 1812 








UCUMBER AND MELON BOXES AND 
/ LIGHTS.—One Hundred One, Two, and Three-light BOXES and 
LIGHTS, of all sizes, ready for immediate use, warranted best mate- 
rials, packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; Two-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1/. fis 

*,* Garden Lights of every description. Conservatories and Green 
and Hot-houses made and fixed in all parts of the kingdom. Refer- 
ences given to the nobility, gentry, and the trade, in most of the counties 
of England. 











JAMES WATTS, Hot-honse Builder, 
Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London 


\ ESSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 
4 REGISTERED _P AR DESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN d 
up. 65), for WALKING or RIDING 


at it convenient form, whict 
admits of its being worn either over « vithout the ordinary Coat 
isneatly and hand 


LLAMA WOOLS (6 & 7 V 
This is an improved style of ¢ 












lsomely made, care being bestowed in its construc- 
tion to impart to it that graceful and appropriate character w 
since its first introduction, has s reatly recommended it to pub 
favour. It is produced in all C¢ an irs, with Silk Sleeve-linings, at th 
very moderate f TWO GUINEAS. The improved SPRING 
GUINEA TROL SI RS are » ready for selection, from a ch 
variety of Patterns 

In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors 
and Sole Patentees of the Undyed lian Wool Cloth, the best 
material ever invented for all Sportir iding, and Travelling purposes. 

















» Regent 


\ OORE and BUCKLEY’S PATENT 

i CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, 

vi 3s., and half-pint l The Milk pro ing seven ti 

the Cream twice, its bulk « linary milk and cream. 

COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast-cup costs but a penny 
K. 











I 
ENGLISH and FRENCH CHO¢ COLA rE and MIL 
FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. MOORE (for many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened, They ara 
invaluable to Families, Tourists, F rants, and Invalids, from theie 
extreme portability, delicacy of flav and economy. 

BORDEN'S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
One pound of which contains the nutriment of 5ibs. of the finest Beef 
one ounce making Soup sufficient for a meal. Price 3s. per lb. case. 
FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variety. 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, and Chemists in 
Own and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY 4 Upper East Smithfield, London 
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PROTECTION 


Clergymen, Medical Practitioners, Litere 
Gentlemen, and Others, 











PROP E R TY ASSU RANCE 









WILLIAM NEISON, Actu 
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Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 12. 11s. 6d. 


WHIT re 


SKETCHES 
VISIT OF 


RE 


OF SOCIETY IN THE U 
THEIR GUEST. 


D BLACK 
UNITED STATES DURING THE 


BY FRANCIS AND THERESA PULSZKY. 


“This book is the production of two very different minds—a circumstance which enhances its charm to the reader, but 


aggravates difficulty to a reviewer. 
treble part of the duett; her hus and, a deep-searching, 
harmony ofthe bars.”—AMorning Advertiser. 


Theresa Pulszky—imaginative, quick of discernment, pictorial, affectionate—plays the 
wide-ranging 


calm-judging, clear, generous intellect, fills up the 


“ Sufficient, it is trust ed, has been stated to point the attention of the reader to the contents of these volumes, and to 


prove their value at once as a social, political 


and instructive record of facts.”’ 


— Observer. 


“A story which often reminds us of scenes in our own annals, as described by Mrs. Hutchinson, Lady Fanshawe, and 


other actors in the revolutionary drama.”—Atheneum. 


“ Here, at length, on America, isa thoroughly honest book ; an honest and an able book. This work is the best which 


has yet appeared having the United States for its ‘subject.”—Church and State Gazette. 
“Ifthis book is not received and read with eagerness, the fact will be in itself a curious sign of the times.”* 


—Daily News, 


“The matter of the book is generally good—at once novel in a eonsiderable degree and instructive, and we can recom- 


mend it as a very useful account of the United States, if not the very best book on the subject.’ 


TRUBNER and Co., 


*— Economist. 


12, Paternoster-row. 





Mupre’s Setect Liprary, Vay 14, 1853. 


sIx ane aned COPIES 


LAYARD’S SECON 


AMPLE SUPPLY OF EVERY OTHER 
GENERAL INTEREST, ARE 
SINGLE 


ND VISIT TO 


AND 
RECENT 
IN CIRCULATION AT THIS LIBRARY. 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE 


NINEVEH, 


ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT OR 


AN 
WORK OF 


GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION—Two Gutveas and upwards, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES 


MUDIE, 


510, New Oxford-street. 





EDWARD 
INGRAM, COOKE, AND CO0’S LIST 


NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 


-— > 
CAUTION TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Royal 8vo. price 16s. 
N.B.—A very inferior English Dictionary is now being 

extensively advertised under the title of Webster’s Dictionary 

Improved and Modernised. The Public and the Trade are 

hereby respectfully informed that the said "4 is not 

by Noah Webster—Messrs. Ingram, Cooke, and Co. being 
the sole proprietors in Great Britain of Webster's Dic tionary, 
royal 8vo. 

Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE GIANTS OF PATAGONIA: 
CAPTAIN BOURNE’S ACCOUNT of his CAPTIVITY 
amongst the extraordinary Savages of Patagonia. With Six 
fine Engravings. To which is added, the painfully interest- | 
ing Narrative of the Fate of the Patagonian’ Society's 
Mission in Terra del Fuego. 


Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MONEY: HOW TO GET, HOW TO) 


KEEP, and HOW TO USE IT. A Guide to Fortune. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Ready this day, Part XV. 


BREMER’S “MORA,” “H. FAMILY,’ 
“BONDMAID,” and “AXEL AND ANNA.” Six 
Engravings. Price ls, 6d. 


POETRY, VOLUME I, 
Scott's ; ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel” 
Lake;” La Fontaine’s “Fables ;” 
Schiller’s “ Piccolomini ” 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 
in cloth, gilt, 6s. 


FICTION, VOLUME IL, 
Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
* Paul and Virginia,” ‘The Indian Cottage, 
Exiles of Siberia,’ “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“*Mora,” ‘* H. Family,” ‘* Bondmaid,” “ 
Turkey red cloth, price 6s. 

N.B.—The Publishers beg to announce that the Cloth 
Cases for the First Volumes of Poetry and Fiction are now 
ready, price ls. each. 

&> With No. XV. of ‘Universal Library ” 
Title and Frontispiece to Fiction, Vol. I. 


NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
Volume XXVII. for May, 
EXTRAORDINARY MEN—THEIR 
BOYHOOD and EARLY LIFE. By WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
Esq. Illustrated with Portraits, Incidents, &c. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; morocco elegant, 7s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY. 
Volume VII. for May, 

ENGLISH FORESTS AND FOREST- 
TREES; being an Account, Legendary, Historical, and De- 
scriptive, of the Forests and Trees of Eng] and, and the As- 
sociations and Events connected with them. Profusel 
Illustrated. Demy 8svo. cloth, 6s.; calf, marbl 

10s, 6d.; morocco extra gilt edges, 12s, 


London: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


containing 
and “ Lady of the 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” and 
and ‘*Wallenstein’s Death,” and 
Imperial 8vyo. handsomely bound 


Sedgwick’s * ” 


Home, 
and “The 


Axel and Anna.” 


| WORKS 
containing | 


Bremer’s | 


will be given | 


WELLINGTON: 2. 


ed edges, | 


WORKS BY DR. CUMMING. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS ON THE BOOK 


OF GENESIS; being a continuous Commentary on each 
chapter. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister 
of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court. Sixth 1000, 
Fep. 8yo. 5s. cloth. 


SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. The First number of the BOOK 
OF EXODUS was published in February, and will con- 
tinue to be published on the Ist of each Month. Price 4d. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. By the Rev. 


JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth 1000. Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. Eleventh 1000, 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


VOICES OF THE DAY. 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
Complete in 3 Volumes, price One Guinea. 


CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS, Twelfth 


1000. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

At the earnest solicitations of many persons a cheaper edition 
of this valuable work is now published, price 1s. cloth, or 
Twelve for 10s. 6d. 


GOD IN HISTORY; or, Facts illustrative of 
the Presence and Providence of God in the affairs of Men. 
Eighth enlarged Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Zighth 1000. 


London: Joun F, SHaw, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square, 
and Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. 





RECENT 


BY REV. DR. CUMMING. 


THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


3rd thousand. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON 


the New Testament. Publishing in Numbers 


Handsomely bound and gilt, 9s. 


Lecture. New and 


enlarged Edition. Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVE- 


lation ; forming a short and continuous Comment on the 
Apocalypse. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 
or. Lectures on our Lord’s 
5th thousand. Feap. cloth, full 


FORESHADOWS; 
Miracles and Parables, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Lectures on 


Daniel. 6th thousand. Feap. ¢ loth, 9s. 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES, 15th thousand. 


ip. cloth, full gilt, 9s, each. 


ARTHUR HALL, VirTvE and Co.,, 25, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, Second ee | -4 sone with 31 Illustrations 


N NEAR siGuT, AGED _ SIGHT, 


IMPAIRED VISION, and the MEANS OF ASSISTING SIG HT. 


By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.C.S., Opthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary’ s 
firmary. 


Hospital, and Senior Surgeon to the North London Eye In 
JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


CHAPTER on the WATER CURE. By 
i Dr. WM. M‘LEOD, F.R.C.P.E., and Ben Rhydding Directory, 
In this little work the principles of the water cure are explained and 
illustrated. A full account and de: scription are also given of Ben 
Rhydding, the first water-cure establishment in Europe. 
To be had by inclosing twelve postage stamps, of Mr. Hortoy, 
Ilkley, Yorkshire. 


PUBLICATIONS by B. H. SMART : having 


for object to correct in parts, and promote in purpose, the P hic 
losophy of Locke, in order to establish sounder principles of elementary 
instruction than are furnished by the followers of Aristotle, and moro 
wholesome speculation than German Metaphysics. 


I. 
BEGINNINGS of a NEW SCHOOL of META- 
PHYSICS: Three Essays, in One Volume; Outline of Sematology, 
published in 1831; Sequel, 1837 ; —_—— 1839. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 


A LETTER to DR. WHATELY, on the effect 
which his work, “ Elements of Logic,” has had in retarding the Pro. 
gress of Locke's Philosophy. 8vo. — ls. 


Il. 

MEMOIRS of a MET: \P HYSICIAN, by Francis 
DRAKE, Esq. Edited by the Author of “ Beginnings,” &c. Post 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Smart's Works of Elementary Instruction are im correspondence 
with the theoretical views opened in the foregoing. These practical 
works form a “Course of English” in five distinct but uniform 
volumes, 12mo. roan, viz.: 1, Accidence of Grammar, Manual of Exer- 
cises, and Key, 4s. 2. Principles of Grammar, 4. . Manual of 
Rhetoric and of Logic, 4s. 6d, 4, Practice of Elocution, 5s. 5, Histe- 
rico-Shakspearian Readings, 6s. 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 














EW MICROSCOPES. 
CHROMA’ TIC MICROSCOPES on the 


construction of Mr. Pritchard (Author of “ A New History of 
Infusorial Avimatcules, living and fossil. ” “ The Micrographia, or Prae- 
tical Essays on Microscopes,” &c.) |S. STRAKER supplies the above at 
five guineas and upwards. 8.8. will forward by post, free, a new prise 
list of Microscopes, Micrometers, Polarising Apparatus, &c. 
62, Fleet-street, London. 
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GTEREOSCOPES — and STEREOSCOPIC 
WO PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians 
and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their stock 
of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same 
in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS, These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


\ ERRY’S GAME of the RACE, or 
+ STEEPLE-CHASE,—AIl sizes of this immensely popular Game 
can now be procured at the Inventor and Manufacturer's Fancy 
Repository, 380, Oxford-street, from Is. to 10/. 10s. Rules forwarded for 
astamp. Trade supplied. For the country or emigrants it is invaluable, 
changing dull hours into merry ones. Novelties received almost daily 
from all parts of the world utterly impossible to catalogue. French, 
German, and English Toys, Games, &c. 
MERRY ’S, 380, Oxford-street. 


© AUTION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 

Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that Iam the Original and 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix and 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 
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NOTICE. 


| 


sins only once? Can Mr. Brigurt indicate in the 


+ 4 2 7 8) IOETRY lectea ‘d 
No. IX. of Beavtirut Porrry, selected by the | contemporary press any phenomena analogous to 


Editors of Tue Criric, is published this day, price 
37. or 4d. stamped for post. 

Also, Parts 1. and II., sewn in a neat wrapper, 
price 1s. each. Part IL. contains 92 pieces of the 
choicest Poetry. 

Part I. of Wir AND Humovr, by the same, is now 
ready, price 1s.; also, No. IV. price 3d. 

On June I. will be published No. I. of Sacrep 
Poetry, selected by the Editors of Tue Critic. In 


| 


Monthly Numbers, at 3d., or 4d. stamped, and in | 


Parts, at 1s. 

N.B.—Copies of either of the above sent free by 
post to any person inclosing four postage stamps to 
Tue Criric Office, 29, Essex-street. 

Subscribers paying 3s. 6d. in advance will be 
supplied with Twelve Numbers of either of the above, 
stamped, by post; or the Numbers and Parts, wn- 
stamped, may be had by order through all booksellers in 
town and country. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Jt was with some surprise and annoyance that we received the 
following note: — 
Dear Sir,—In perusing my number of Tne Critic to-day, 


great was my astonishment to find my notice of Dr. Simp- | 


son’s work against Homeopathy transformed by your printer 
into directly the reverse. I wrote it thus: “ Dr. Simpson is 
an opponent of that theory and practice of medicine, and one 
of its most earnest and most able assailants.” Your printer 
must have mistaken the word opponent in my manuscript for 
corert, and then, to make the sentence intelligible, altered 

the last word also. It was unfortunate that my proof did 

not reach me as usual, for my writing is not, I fear, the most 

legible. Your REVIEWER. 
May 4th. 

We can only regret the error, and promise Dr. Simpson that 
our Medical Contributor shall do him ample justice in our 
next number. Owing to a pressure of business, the last 
Lxitic was not printed till so late in the week that there was 
not time to send proofs to a distant part of town. 
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THE PUBLICITY OF PUBLIC WRITERS: 

Mr. Bricut versus Tue Times. 
To those who, like ourselves, desire to see the 
abolition of the anonymous system in the 
periodical and newspaper press, non tali auxilio 
may well have been the exclamation that sug- 
gested itself, when their attention was called to 
Mr. Brigur’s recent denunciation of The Times 
(in connexion with its comments on his defence 
of Mr. Haxe, the rocket-maker), and his accom- 
panying demand for the publication of the names 
of the writers in that leading journal, at least in 
those cases where its contributors are so mistaken 
or misguided as to unfavourably criticise his 
sayings or doings. We are naturally anxious to 
explain that, although there may seem to exist 
between ourselves and Mr. Bricut a temporary 
coincidence of sentiment, so far as a wish for the 
extinction of literary anonymity is concerned, 
yet that we differ from him toto celo, as regards 
the object to be attained by the proposed innova- 
tion; nor will it be difficult to show that the 
reasons (if such a term is applicable) which seem 
to have led him to the conclusion he has arrived 
aton the point in question are insufficient and 
illogical, and that even, when properly sifted, 
they betray a tendency precisely the opposite of 
that which Mr. Brigur ascribes to them. In 
their political capacity, of course, we have nothing 
todo with Mr. Brigur or with the contributors 
to the Zimes, any more than with any other 
public man or public writers; and we introduce 
them here, and in juxtaposition, simply on ac- 
count of their comjoined and transient relation to 
an important question in literary ethics—one that 
has been far from receiving the careful and de- 
liberate scrutiny which it certainly deserves, and 
appears to us almost to demand. 

Mr. Bricut seems to be of opinion that the 
publication of the names of public writers would, 
in itself, induce on their part a greater modera- 
tion of tone and statement; and that as regards 
the particular article which excited his ire, “no 
man” (to use his own phraseology) “ going about 
as a gentleman at the west end” would have 


dared to print it with an acknowledgment of 


authorship. But may we be permitted to ask 
Mr. Bricgur whether the licence of language 
which has so offended him is at all confined to 
the anonymous press, and whether that oratory 
of the platform and of Parliament. (in both cases 
an exhibition of the most public and protrusive 
kind) to which he himself is so copious a contri- 
butor, does not sin a hundred times against deco- 
Tum and good feeling where the anonymous press 








the scandalous “scenes” which have recently 
brought opprobrium on the House of Commons? 
It is odd, indeed, that so shrewd a man 
not at once perceive that the publicity of public 
writers would, in itself, have a tendency to aug- 
ment (if it does exist) the very evil he complains 
of—would tend to intensify the audacity of the 
audacious, and the impertinence of the imperti- 
nent. And that, for the very simple reason that 
the publicity of contributors would weaken the 
editorial control which is now so grave and 
operative, by transferring to the contributors a 
large portion of the responsibility which now 
attaches to the conductors of the periodical and 
newspaper press. Is it not palpable that the 
publicity of contributors would impair the collec- 
tive authority with which a member of the ano- 
nymous press addresses its readers, and that, while 
a certain uniformity of tone might still be pre- 


served, the individuality of the individual, to use | 


a modern phrase, would come much more than at 
present into play, and induce, on the part of 
the writers, a much greater latitude of style and 
sentiment? That Mr. Bricur should have over- 
looked or ignored so obvious an element in the 
question, we might, perhaps not uncharitably, 
ascribe to a dim consciousness on his part of a 


should | 


supposed power that the publicity of public | 


writers would place in his hands with respect to 
them. Probably he thinks that by personal 
denunciations, on platforms and elsewhere, the 
public speaker might intimidate the public writer 
into a very mild and guarded form of criticism. 
If Mr. Brranr and his friends really entertain 
this opinion, we suspect that they would find 





left the matter in the hands of the town 
councils, was made use of to found both a Mu- 
seum and a Library ; so that the second of Mr. 
Ewart’s Acts seems to have been no improve- 
ment on its predecessor. The statistics of the 
polling of ratepayers, for and against the adoption 
of the second Act, present some points of interest. 
The great manufacturing towns of Birmingham 
and Sheffield rejected it; in the former case by 
534 votes to 363, in the latter by 204 against 104. 
Bolton, on the other hand, adopted it by 662 
votes 5; and the well-known triumph at 


to 55; 
Manchester is worth citing again—only 40 voting 
against the Act, and nearly 4000 in its favour. 
Episcopal Winchester adopted it by 301 to 13; 
and episcopal Exeter rejected it by 853 to 118. 
Oxford was polled last October, and the Act was 
adopted by 596 to 72; but no further step 
has been taken. Cambridge has not gone 
even that length, and complains that “a rate 
of 4d. in the pound in this borough will pro- 
duce only 195/. 18s. 1ld.—a sum quite in- 
adequate to provide and maintain a public 
Library or Museum.” Similar complaints are 
rife in other quarters ; and among them may be 
quoted that of Bolton. “The return draws 
attention to the inadequate provisions of the pre- 
sent Libraries and Museums Act, and the restric- 
tions imposed on the expenditure of the rate of 
4d.in the pound authorised to be levied. It is 
stated that the Library will contain a fair pro- 
portion of the general literature of the country 
up to the time of its formation ; but that, unless 
some provision be made for keeping up a supply 
of the current literature, it will fail to meet the 


| requirements of the borough ; and it is suggested 


themselves very much mistaken in the result they | 


seem pretty distinctly to anticipate, from a war of 
personal controversy which no wise man would 
wish to see begun, and in which victory itself 
would be inglorious. 


In a country like this, where neither Govern- | 


mental persecution nor oratorical intimidation of 


public writers would be tolerated for any length | 
of time, the one great safeguard against licen- | 


tiousness of the press is to be found in the cha- 
racter of the classes to which it speaks. So long 


as our press addresses itself, as at present and in | 


the main, to educated and intelligent Englishmen, 
who prefer reasoning to personalities, and do not 


confound eloquence with invective, so long and | 


no longer will it be distinguished by its present 
general decorum of style and expression; and 
when the character of its supporters changes, 
neither the retention nor the destruction of the 
anonymous system will preserve itself from 
degradation. It is therefore that we do not wish 
to see an advocacy of the publicity of public 
wri‘ers connected with these or any similar con- 
siderations. Excepting in so far as a natural 
but by no means general curiosity is concerned, 
the public cares little whether the writers in 


its newspapers and periodicals are anony- 
mous or not. This is entirely an authors’ 
question. It is not much that we ask for 


the author, simply that meed of publicity and 
public reputation which is freely granted to the 
preacher—the barrister—the physician—nay, to 
the player and the fiddler. And until we have 
heard one sound reason advanced for the present 
refusal to him of an obvious right, we shall con- 
tinue, as opportunity serves, to advocate the 
author’s claim to what is already possessed by 


those, not solely who elevate the national senti- | 


ment, or preserve and strengthen the national 
life, but who merely beguile and amuse the 
nation’s hours of leisure, lassitude, or repose. 





LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 
A RETURN with this title has just been issued by 
the House of Commons, at the instance of Mr. 
Ewart; and the object of it is to show in detail 
to what extent his two Acts for the establish- 
ment of Public Museums and Libraries have been 
taken advantage of in England and Wales, by 
the various localities to which they were appli- 
cable. Foremost among the interesting facts 
contained in this parliamentary document, is one 
which it was not bound to specify ; namely, that 
the large Free Public Library in Liverpool was 
founded under a local Act, and without recourse 
to that polling of ratepayers, which in more than 
one town has resulted in the defeat of the pro- 
moters of the establishment of these useful insti- 
tutions. In two localities, Warrington and Sal- 
ford, the earliest of Mr. Ewart’s Acts, that for 


that this point should be considered by her 
Majesty’s Government, and that such an altera- 
tion of the existing law should be made as will 
authorise tne expenditure of any surplus moneys 
in the purchase of books.” &e. 

This last suggestion appears to us worthy of 
being embodied in a new and amended Act, 
although by itself it would go but a little way ; 
the general complaint being (as in the case of 
Cambridge), not that the expenditure of the rate 
is limited to certain objects, but that the rate 
itself (4d. in the pound) is much too small. In 
such Acts as Mr. Ewart’s first one, and in the new 
Education Bill of Lord Jonn Russetyt, where 
the striking of a rate is left to the town council, 
without the direct interference of the ratepayers, 
it seems rational enough to limit the amount of 
the rate leviable, lest a locality might be made to 
suffer by a sudden fit of extravagance on the 
part of the municipality. But as in Mr. Ewarr’s 
late Act (13 & 14 Vict. c. 65), the one at present 
in foree, the assent of a majority of the rate- 
payers is necessary to the adoption of the Act, 
there seems no reason whatever why they should 
be allowed to tax themselves only to a certain 
amount, especially when that amount is the 
obviously and evidently insufficient one of $d. in 
the pound. 








THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Tue English THackeray has returned from America, 
three thousand pounds (they say) richer than he went 
there; and the American Mrs. Srowe is likely to 
return from England a similar gainer—what with 
the thousand pounds presented to her in Edinburgh, 
the hundreds by Mr. Dovetas of Cavers, and, no 
doubt, many other pecuniary donations, only ex- 
cusable on the ground that she has suffered from the 
want of a law of international copyright :—is not 
justice much better than charity ? The very voyagers 
paid homage to the genius of our eminent satirist, and 
he read to them, “ by particular request,” his lecture 


on CoNnGREVE and Appison, to the music of the 
| Atlantic waves! Mrs. Srowe had for fellow- 
passenger Mr. Justice Hatmurron, of Sam Slick 


the establishment of Museums alone, and which | 





notoriety, who (they say) played off all manner of tricks 
on her; Mr. Justice actually harrowing her feelings 
by producing, as a proof of southern cruelty, a razor- 
strop, which he alleged was made of—nigger-skin ! 
The authoress of Uncle Tom's Cabin was squired to 
a dinner at the Mansion-house by the author of 
Pickwick—itself, no doubt, a considerable honour;—but 
her reception on Saturday week at Stafford-house 
was her culmination, another added to the many 
literary culminations which a pleased Mr. Grave 
has to keep for ever chronicling. At Stafford-house 
(the ducal hostess never heard, perhaps, of an incident 
in our social history called the “ Sutherland clearings”) 
the flower of the British aristocracy and the British 
cabinet was assembled;—the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, Chancellor and Under Treasurer of her 
Majesty’s Exchequer assisting! Somehow or other one 
has not heard much of Mrs. STOWE since :—were 
their graces, their lordships, and their ladyships a 
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little disappointed, bored, and mystified by the long 
tirade from Mrs. Ciay, the history of the success of 
the book (complete, had it not been for the wicked 


Docror’s article in the Times), and the statistics of 





the sale of “ The Key,”—65,000 copies in three days ? 
Yet smile as we may (and one cannot help smiling) 
the whole affair testifies to the “ great fact” of the 
age, the universal belief, namely, in the “ claims of 
labour,” —a belief visible in THACKERAY’s delineations 
of the World of Plush, as well as in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Not that Mr. Grave is going to turn a 


By the way, Mrs. Srowk, at 
as a practical help to her 


‘ friend of humanity!” 
Stafford-house, 


suggested, 


emancipation exertions, an English renunciation of 
the use of slave-grown cotton: will the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, Chancellor and Under 
Treasurer of Her Maj sty’s Exchequer, propose 


a prohibitory duty on that species of the Manchester 
staple ? 


Books by Lords and Ladies, more volumes of the 








memoirs of Moore, a first instalment of the memoirs 
of Fox, have been issuing from the press; yet the 
Doctor has been silent in the Zimes, eclipsing the 

gaicty of nations! Can the treasurership of the 


Covital Palace wholly occupy that capacious mind, 


or is it saddened by the rejection of the Jew-bill, a 
rejection, too, due to those very “dukes, earls, | 
barons,” who lately lifted the Doctor into lyrical 
ecstacy. But if the Doctor be mute, a literary 


colleague or confrére survives to the leading journal, 
which, on Friday, devoted a leading article (what an 
honour!) to a rapid survey of contemporary English 
literature, travelling from Dan to Beersheba, and 
finding all barren—no poet left but—Ayroun! The 


Times’ estimate of the British literary world is as 
melancholy as Mr. Grave's, and, like him, it recom- 
mends, as one remedy at least, that a stimulus be 


given, in the education of our youth, to the 
English literature. Were not the English “ the most 
conservative people on this side China,” they would 
long ago have effected a very considerable reduction 
in the steck of “classical learning” insisted on in 
their educational institutions; and, as the present 
writer keeps repeating, if the nation is content to 
read its Bible in English, without learning Hebrew, 
why should it not put up with a vernacular body of 
classics? There is, moreover, another cause for the 
declining state of English literature, the 
namely, of the British publisher. Pecuniarily, he is 
richer than ever; commercially, he is 
prising than ever; but, intellectually, he is, perhaps, 
stupider than ever. How singular to the reflective 
mind is the relation of the publisher to the published ! 
The cheesemonger may sell bad cheese, the licensed 
victualler bad beer, the tailor bad cloth, but each 
knows good from bad in his respective commodity. 


Not so the publisher :—curious to relate, he does not 
know good from bad, and can only guess at the 
quality by the sa/e. Alas! how under such circum- 
stances can that last long ? 


Even SHakspere’s birthday has gone almost un- 
celebrated, the Stratford festival being presided over 
by no one better than Mr. BeEysAMIN WEBSTER, and 
the newspapers searcely deigning to notice it, however 
briefly. A noisier Sh: ukspe re-celebration was the 
presentation to Kossuru of a magnificent copy of the 
plays, bought by the penny subse ription of working- 
men, and presented with oratory from CoBbpEN on 
the taxes on knowledge. Could there not, at the 
thought of SHAKsPERE, and at the sight of his works, 
have penetrated, even into Coppen’s head, some dim 
idea of the non-dependence of genius and its de- 
velopments on taxes, and economics, and material 
isms? It was not “cheapness” that produced either 
the “supply” or the “demand,” in the case of the 
‘lizabethan drama ; what it was who can tell ?—The 
decline of the drama is a stock theme of the critics: 
but Mr. GrAve will content himself with chronicling 
another failure, that of Mr. Browne's Colombe’s 
Birthday, following hard on the failure of Sir E. B. 
Lytron’s Not so Bad as we and DovetLas 
JERROLD’s St. Cupid; both of them failures, d spite 
the journalistic plaudits. 

The melancholy and literary leading article 
Times was suggested by the dinner of the Literary 
Fund, which came off on Wednesday. Mr. D’Isragut 
in the chair ; and his rather numerous speeches on the 
Occasion were the only orations reported. To judg 
from them, the Literary Fund is a perfect institution, 
its management a model of management, and not the 
slightest hope of expansion or improvement, e. 
gress of any kind was thrown out. Quite “ official” 
_ eches were the spe eches of the Right Honourable 

Gentleman, the ex-Chancellor of the Exc hequer, as 
if it had been a Government office to be defended. 
The “ voluntary principle” looks very fine on paper; 

and centralisation and Government interference look 
very hateful on the same material. But in practice, 
something can be done with a Government office: 
you can at least get a select committee on it, and a 
blue book about it. The Atheneum and Mr. EXAMINER 
may grumble for another year at the Litera ry Fund, 
without ever getting a select committee and a blue 
book. Already these two journals, with their new 
illy, the Daily News, have begun another twelve- 
months’ campaign against the unfortunate Institution; 
the Daily News even talking in a trenchant tone 
about a ‘‘new charter,” as if the Literary Fund's, 
like the East India Company’s, were about to fall in! 





seem, 


in the 





study of 


condition, | 


more enter- | 





One suggestion, 
making, has Mr. Grave’s decided opposition ; it is, 
that the management of the fund should be vested 
exclusively in members of the professional-literary 
class. For any sake, No! Gentlemen; Mr. GRAVE 
hopes that on all due occasions he “ stands up for his 
order,” of whose talents and accomplishments he is 
proud. But Heaven have pity on the literary wight 
who in his misfortunes has to appeal to a clique of 
professional littérateurs, whom he has never toadied or 
hung about. Give us a managing committee of pub- 
lishers even—nay, of bricklayers or of cobblers— 
rather than one of authors ! 

The precious life of Sir Roserr PEEL has not been 
endangered, as was reported, in a duel with BerNAL 
and the Honourable Baronet delivered last 


OSBORNE; 
week his usual lecture on Switzerland in the Town- 
Hall of Birmingham,—that gratuitous deliverance 


being flocked to by the inhabitants of the same iron 
metropolis, which presented Mr. CHarLes DickENs 
with a “silver” salver, but refused a rate of 4d. 
in the pound for the establishment of a free public 
library. My Lord Caruiste has probably delivered 
his two leetures on Pore and Gray at Crosby-hall ; 

but the newspapers appear to have grown weary of 
him and of them, and furnish no record of the event. 
My Lord EvvesMere is off to Yankee-land, and will 
lecture no more in England for some time; nor is his 
“ original” work on London during the funeral day 
of the Great Duke any more advertised. His Lordship 
goes to represent Great Britain at the New York Exhi- 
bition— DiLKE junior (son of Mr. Dinke of The Athe- 
neeum) sharing that function with his Lordship, probably 
of the singular services of the Atheneum in 
disclosing and enccuraging unrecognised 


because 
the way of 
genius! 
lectures on Poetry and Dramatic Literature, at Willis’s 
Rooms; and Mr. Grave heard with some gratification 
the best of them hitherto delivered, on National 
Ballads, last Friday afternoon. There is the pleasing 


frank cheerfulness and scholarship and nationality of 


the clever Tory Edinburgh advocate about the Pro- 
:—were he plain Smiru or JoNEs, without 
position, no one would give a half-penny to listen to 
him; but as he is the Editor of Blackwood's Magazine, 
and the author of Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, what 
wonder that his lectures are attended by the litera- 
rature 


fessor 


are coming out as lecturers,—WILLIAM MACCALL, for 
instance, whose talk THoMAs CARLYLE pronounces to 
be “pure azure;” and Hannay, Literary Gentleman 
to the Daily News, not, by the way, the author of the 


Professor Ayroun is midway in his Course of 








which all three Journals unite in | lately tried or talked of trying to start itinerant cir- 


culating libraries in the rural districts of Yorkshire, 
but on the ‘“ voluntary principle,” a principle quite 
inadequate to any such end. And Marylebone Free 
Library is at last getting under w ay} ‘for it has a 
see retary, and is about to have a soir¢e in aid of the 
preliminary fund. 

ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE, the well-known 
“ Whistler at the Plough” whose recent ill-treatment 
by the agents of the Peace Society claimed and 
found the general sympathy of the public, has just 
received from Lord ABERDEEN the sum of 1002. out 
of the Royal Bounty Fund. The Peace Society, 
itself, is advertising prize essays, after the fashion 
of the moribund Anti-Corn-Law League, but, with 
more judgment than the latter body, announces 
that the choice of adjudicators will be entrusted to the 
Chevalier BuNsEN, a circumstance which ensures 
competency, or at least respectability, on their part. 
Another agitating association, the Society for the 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, has met with a 


| check in the decision given against its agent CoLLETt, 


of aristocracy and the aristocracy of literature ? | 
And other juniors of a different school have come or | 


article on THACKERAY in the last number of the West- | 


minster—an articie he was to have written but did not, 
—it proceeding from the pen of THEODORE MARTIN, 
a better half in the anonymous firm of Bon GauL- 
rieR, and whose better half, the fair actress, still re- 
tains her maiden name of HeLen Favcir! 

M. ParmaArete Cuasites, who has done so much 
to diffuse in France a knowledge of the modern 
literature of England and of Anglo-Saxon America, 
has commenced at the College de France in Paris a 
new lectures on our nineteenth century 
authors, and promises his audiences lively revelations 
of the biography of British literature, founded on the 
memoirs of—Worpswortu and of Moore! In his 
introductory lecture, he took occasion to pay a pass- 
ing compliment to Miss Bronte, the authoress of 


series of 


Jane Eyre, for having produced in her recent new 
novel of Villette one of the best of criticisms on 
Mademoiselle RaAacuEeL, whom (according to M. 


CHASLEs) she happened to see casually last year in 
the course of a visit to Paris, necessitated by that 
calamity, a foreign law-suit. While M. CHastes has 
been talking thus glibly about our fair fictionist, the 


London correspondent of the Alige meine Zeitung is 
complaining to his editorial powers that he can 
discover nothing about “ Fraulein Currer Bret,” 


not her real name, not her residence even! He tells 
pathetically how he addressed a letter to her, request- 
ing a few such particulars, and, leaving it at her pub- 
lishers’, received not the slightest answer. Un- 
fortunate London correspondent ! 

Literary resemblances throng the newly-opened ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy. Last year, Skrm- 
POLE JUNtor frowned from its walls; this year we 
have, as an appropriate sequel, likenesses pictorial or 
plastic of a precious trio, Messrs. DouGLAs JERROLD, 
Herwortnu Dixon, and GEorGE Dawson. Infinitely 
more interesting than any of these \ 
statue, from the eminent chisel of Mr. 
old Humpurey Cueriam, the seventeenth-century 


Manchester merchant, founder of the free public 
library at Manchester, which till very lately 
was the freest and most public in the king- 
dom. Mr. Grave formerly announced its exist- 
ence in model, after having visited the latter, and 
intimated that it was to be executed at the expense 


of a former scholar educated at the free school which 
~ Humpnrey also founded ; and it now remains to 

e added, that this act of pious gratitude is not due 
to any any ng ony millionnaire, or millocrat, or 
cotton-lord, but to one who still ‘ carries parcels!” 
Apropos of Free Public Libraries, the Government is 
said to have under its consideration a scheme for 
supplying those institutions to rural districts and 
cannot take advan- 


thinly-tenanted localities which 
tage of 


Mr. Ewart’s two acts. 


Barnes of Leeds | 


moderns is the | 
THEED, of 


in the matter of the Potteries Free Press, an un- 
stamped newspaper, started on purpose to be prose- 
cuted. CoLLerr will suspend its publication, and 
be quiet for a little, it is to be hoped! 

Brient’s return of stamps issued for newspaper 
supplements during the year 1852 has been printed, 
and shows that several provincial newspapers are in 
the habit of issuing supplements regularly. Among 
them figure, of course, the newspapers of Mane hester, 
which do not deserve, however, much consideration 
from the CHAanceLLor of the Excuequer—they 
having all of them, not long ago, taken advantage of 
their monopoly of the market to raise their prices, 
Yet, on the whole, and without reference to any par- 
ticular journals, would it not be well for the Cran- 
CELLOR of the ExcHequer to augment the largest 
size allowed by law to a penny stamp into the largest 
size actually used by any newspaper? Meanwhile, 
a deputation of provincial newspaper proprietors has 
been waiting on Mr. GLADSTONE, to remonstrate with 
him, and the Newspaper Stamp Bill is deferred for a 
while till inquiries are made, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman no doubt intending to do what is fair and 
square ! 

FRANK GRAVE. 








MORNING MUSINGS. 
BY EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 

This morn I mused, as on my couch I lay, 

On what I had and what I had not done, 

Ere o’er the grass was shed the light of day 

And ere the radiance of the morning sun 

Shone on the face of Alfred* Tennyson— 

What path of life my foot-teps did await 

Of life, whose toil already had begun, 

Should I be aye content with this my state, 
And parody what I would gladly emulate ? 

Why should we raise our voices to Content, 

As sweetest maid descended from on high? 

Sure emulation from the Heaven was sent 

To raise man’s thoughts exultant to the sky, 

Nor let them slow plod onward, till they die 

Within one sphere ; but still to make them soar 

Swift as the lightning flashing sudden by 

On wing that ne’er shail flag—till distant shore, 
Earth, sea, and sky at once his 1 mate hiles 238 pow T adore, 


~ THe WELLINGTON AND Untrep SERVICES BENE- 
VOLENT Iystirution.—The proposed national memo- 
rial to the late Duke of Wellington has taken the 
form of a Benevolent Institution, which is to provide 
for worn-out or disabled soldiers and sailors. The 
plan is a very comprehensive one, and the purpose 
truly patriotic—entitling it to the encouragement 
of all benevolent men. We refer to the advertise- 
ment in the last number of Tue Criric for more 
ample details. 

Frencu Pusuisutna.—The number of works 
printed in French presses, during the first four months 
of 1853, has been 2.751, or 241 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1852; of engravings and litho- 
graphic prints, 699, or 71 additional; of pieces of 
music 427, or 235 more; and of maps 56, or 24 addi- 
tional. 

Duties oN Books.—A Custom-house return pub- 
lished lately, gives the total amount of the duty paid 
on the importation of books. That duty amounted in 





the year 1840 to 8,493/. 2s. 4d.; in 1844, to 
9.4817. 3s. 5d.; in 1845, to 10,4907. 4s. 3d.; in 1851, 
to 9,0927. 17s. 10d. ; and in 1852, to 7,525/. 1s. 7d. 


Parents.—Christian pare pile lg ck eg 
gifts inviolably intrusted to them by the Creator ar 
Redeemer. They purify, through a sense of redemp- 
tion, their parental feeling from the vanity, on the 
one hand, always adherent thereto ; and, on the other, 
from the sorrow and weakness peculiar to such feeling, 


_ irk x. 14. They do not take from parental 0% 
by poienge misuse, the glory of love, Col. iii. 21 
Ephes. vi. 4 (éoe0iZerv mapopy tle ), but they unite 


in education, discipline, Heb. xii. 7, with admonition 
(vou Mecia), and conduct them by such to maturity 
in the Lord, by the law to the gospel, and by the 
latter to the former. Moreover, the conduct of ag 
towards youth is regulated by the same spirit, as 
well as that of instructors (fathers, 1 Cor. iv. 19; 
1 Tim. v. 1) towards their scholars.—Nitzsch’s System 
of ¢ ‘hristian Doct trine. 





* A print, me so as to catch the first ray of the morning sun. 
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History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. 
Vol. V. By J. H. Merte D’Avpiant, D.D 
Ed‘nburgh: Oliver ani Boyd. 

Tus, the fifth volume of our author’s History of 
the Reformation, is no less remarkable for its 
spirit of sterling and uncompromising Protcs- 
tantism than its predecessors. For Englishmen 
it will have, we think, a special interest, as its 
pages are dedicated to the origin and progress of 
evangelical religion in their own country. It 
contains not only the particulars of every move- 
ment made in England against the Church of 
Rome, but the history of that more ancient and 
primitive Christianity, the establishment of 
which towards the end of the second century in 
Britain is a fact sometimes forgotten by the 
modern theologian, and sometimes, we fear, pur- 
posely ignore by him. That such a primitive 
Christianity, derived from the Eastern Churches, | 
and taught by missionaries from the East, was | 
established amid the Druid altars and aborigina! 
inhabitants of ancient Britain, is a fact beyond 
doubt. With occasional reverses, eclipses of the 
light of the true religion, it existed in England 
till the close of the tenth century, when it sank, 
conquered by the power of the Papacy. Not long, 
however, did England remain wholly prostrate 
at the foot of the Papal throne. Our author | 
dates the reaction to begin in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and to have continued, in occa- 
sional rebellions and protests, against the Pope’s 
spiritual or temporal authority, till the final | 
establishment of our National Church in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. In point of historical | 
importance, our author’s account of the origin of 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century must 
be considered superior to the rest of his werk; 
but we confess we lingered with more interest 
over the lives of those earlier professors of the 
Christian faith who first brought the Gospel to 
these isles, and whose names, almost unknown in 
history, have not survived to become the mouth- 
piece of religious faction. These primitive 
Christians were first called Culdees; and their 
abodes after death were converted into religious 
houses, In the year 565 a little band of these 
missionaries, headed by Columba, a man of great 
piety and of royal blood, converted the inhabi- 
tants of Iona, and there founded a school of | 
theology. 

Our author informs us that presbytery and 
episcopacy were considered almost identical 
among these early Christians. The religious and 
moral element still predominated, and the sacer- 
dotal, destined to be called into action by the | 
Romish Church, was in abeyance. At Bangor, 
Iona, and other places, they formed large com- 
munities, and sent missionaries into Ireland. In | 
the year 590 twelve of their clergy departed by | 
common consent, to preach the gospel in France 
and Switzerland; and had they succeeded in con- 
verting the still Pagan Saxons of England, our 
author believes that this island might not have 
passed under a foreign yoke. That ambitious 
and able pontiff, Gregory the Great, first con- 
ceived the design of converting England. Suc- 
cessful in other quarters, the Romish priests 
whom he had dispatched on this errand penetrated 
the stronghold of the Christian Church at Iona, 
and challenged the members to a doctrinal dis- | 
cussion, when, less skilled than their opponents in | 
the arts of casuistry and rhetoric, the primitive | 
Christians were obliged to confess themselves 
defeated. The triumph of the Romish Church | 
was then complete, and its sway well-nigh uni- 
versal. The pope selected a bishop named | 
Theodore to act as a sort of spiritual vice-regent 
over the island; and this prelate assembled a | 
council at Hertford, to whom he gave the canons 
of the Romish Church, not the Scriptures, to be 
their guide. Yet great minds arose from time to | 
time even in this Cimmerian era of the Church, | 
as stars are seen to shoot most vividly in the | 
darkest skies, to make a lifelong protest against 
the errors of Romanism. Among these was a 
Temarkable man, John Scot Erigena, a native of 
Ireland, better known in history as Duns Scotus, 
whose doctrines, free, mystic, and daring, may be 
said to furnish us with the earliest type and fore- 
Tunner of the philosophic rationalism of modern 
times. 





| of Wickliffe. 


| ship of the church is to be 


their lives. 


LISH 


His active mind, not satisfied with abjuring 


traditional error, sought for truth, not in the 
word, or the church, but in himself. It is there- 
fore not surprising that like other modern ra- 
tionalists, he fell into errors with regard to the 
Deity which bordered upon Pantheism. 

But a far greater than he was to come. 
in the reign of Edward 
our English reformers, according to our author, 
made his appearance on the theological arena in 
the person of Wickliffe. He is indeed exalted 
by M. D’Aubigné above Luther. Whether our 
author is influenced in forming this high esti- 
mate by any antagonism of doctrine between the 
monk of Erfurt and Geneva, we would not 
undertake to say; but Wickliffe appears, on his 
showing, the most able and enlightened man of 
the two. It is well known that he made the first 
English translation of the Bible, a task which 
occupied him as much as fifteen years ; and he is 
described to have exemplified in his character 
the rare union of a bold and speculative under- 
standing with that practical bent peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. In the lifetime, and, accord- 
ing to our author, owing to the influence, of this 
great reformer, the foundation was laid of the 
glorious structure of the Reformation by the 
enactment in Parliament of the celebrated sta- 
tutes — that of Preemunire and Provisors. 
same body also passed a resolution that “ the 
Pope was but a man, subject to sin; but Christ 
is the Lord of Lords, and this kingdom is held 
directly and solely of Christ alone.” Here then, 
and not in the reign of Henry VIII. as is com- 
monly supposed, is the commencement of the 
Reformation. These laws, passed with singular 
courage and intrepidity, when we take into con- 
sideration the priest-ridden character of the age, 
are the very corner-stone of the structure. It 
was neither the obstinacy of the Pope, or the 
Protestantism of Henry VHUI. or Anne Boleyn, 
from which that memorable event took its rise; 
but from the preaching of Wickliffe, and that 
spirit of freedom and impatience of a foreign 
yoke which would seem inherent in our Anglo- 
Saxon character and political institutions. 

M. D’Aubigné does not omit to give us an 
outline of the reformers who followed in the path 
He asserts that when the cele- 
brated Erasmus gave the world, from his printing 
press at Basle, a new Greek Testament with a 


It was 


| Latin translation, the mind of that erudite and 


accomplished man of letters failed to grasp or 
foresee the results which its publication was 
destined to bring about. He seems to have 
believed that good men of all creeds would unite 
without schism in a work for which he so plainly 
perceived the necessity till the onward march of 


| events dissipated his delusion. 


‘A spiritual temple must be raised in desolated 
Christendom,” said he. ‘The mighty of the world 


} will contribute towards it their marble, their ivorv, 


and their gold ; I, who am poor and humble, offer the 
foundation stone. Pe It is not from human 
reservoirs, fetid with stagnant waters, that we should 
draw the doctrine of salvation, but from the pure and 
abundant streams that flow from the heart of God.” 





| And when some of his suspicious friends spoke to him 


of the difficulties of the times, he replied: “ If the 
saved from being swal- 
lowed up by the tempest, there is only one anchor 
that can save it: it is the he avenly W ord, which issu- 
ing from the bosom of the Father, speaks, and 
works in the Gospel.” 


lives, 


Such were the sentiments of Erasmus, of whom 
our author remarks “ that, like Caiaphas, he pro- 
phesied without knowing it.” 

Every page in the latter part of M. D’Aubigné’s 
volume affords a contradiction to the popular 
fallacy that Henry VIII. favoured the progress of 
the Reformation. The monarch who made such 
men as Bilney, Bainham, Tewkesbury, Bennet, 
and others, undergo martyrdom for their faith, 
was its relentless and cruel persecutor. He quar- 
relled with the Pope, not because he was attached 
to the Gospel, but in consequence of the obstruc- 


| t ve policy pursued by that personage with respect 


to his long desired union with Anne Boleyn. He 
persecuted the Reformers because his sensual 
tastes and mind could neither appreciate or com- 
prehend the Gospel-purity of their doctrines, or 
the holiness and piety which were exemplified in 
At the very time he declared himself 
independent of the Pope’s temporal authority, he 


Ill. that the greatest of 


The | 
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himself was engaged, with singular inconsistency, 
in a crusade against the lives and liberties of those 
whose only crime was their denial and repudia- 
tion of his spiritual sway. Some curious histo- 
rical details respecting the protracted negotiations 
for Henry’s divorce, Anne Boleyn, Wolsey, and 
other celebrated personages of the age, are to be 
found in M. D’Aubigne’s work. But its chief 
merit in the eyes of all who share the author’s 
faith, especially those interested in the Romish 
controversy, will be the evidence by which he 
establishes the existence of a primitive Christian 
Church in these islands before the coming of 
those missionaries of Pope Gregory the Great 
who introduced the distinctive rites and doctrines 
of Romanism; and his elucidation of the true 
origin of the Reformation. Viewing the present 
aspect of things, these facts are of as much sig- 
nificance now as in the more remote times in 
which they occurred; and as such, we commend 
them to the consideration of our readers. 
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Me moirs and Cor Te sponde nce of Char iT s Jame s Fox. 
Edited by Lord Joun Russexv. Vols. I. and H. 
London: Bentley. 1853. 

Tue original materials contained in these volumes 

were collected and partly arranged by the late 

Lord Holland, with the view of constructing 

from them a life of Charles James Fox. Lord 

Joun Russe_i, engaged to give the work a 

healthy tone, that it might appear with credit 

before the public. 

It will be necessary to attend to the arrange- 
ment which the editor has made to enable the 
reader to distinguish the paragraphs of the 
principal contributors. The passages written by 
Lord Holland are generally marked V. H. at 
their close; those of Mr. Allen are included in 
brackets [ ]; and the editor's between asterisks * *, 
with the additional distinction (occasionally) of 
the initials J. R. The extracts from Walpole’s 
journals are not difficult to recognise. With this 
key to the authorship, the reader may proceed to 
examine this heterogeneous mass of facts, anec- 
dotes, and correspondence. 

The Holland family is said to have risen from 
the “lowest extraction,” and its founder to have 
made his money, “somehow or other,” in the 
troublesome times of the Stuarts. The father of 
Sir Stephen Fox was a country gentleman, with 
a rental of only three hundred a year—a fact 
which his posterity no longer endeavour from 
“venial” pride to conceal. It is admitted that 
Sir Stephen was “a money-getting man in his 
habits;” but, as an offset to this illiberal pro- 
pensity, it is gathered from “his panegyrists, his 
conduct, and his will,” that he was “ charitable 
and affectionate in his disposition.” He is men- 
tioned for his honesty by Clarendon, and for his 
riches by Grammont. The plebeian origin of the 
family may account in some measure for the low 
estimate in which some of his descendants have 
regarded their honorary distinctions. If there 
be any truth in hereditary blood, we see no 
reason why it should not occasionally betray 
itself in both extremes. If this should be the 
case, it would be impolitie to confer honours 
where there is danger that the rewards of virtue 
or valour may hereafter be held in contempt. 
That such was not the feeling of Henry Fox, first 
Lord Holland, is proved by the sacrifices which 
he made to obtain a title, and his mortification at 
a later period at not being able to improve it. 
It may also have had some share in the clandes- 
tine alliance which he formed with the House 
of Lenox. 





The letters of the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
as well as the sensation of the court, on a duke’s 
daughter marrying a man who, though of consequence 
in the House of Commons, and in the Ministry, was 


the prevalence of 


h no Englishman 


not of an illustrious family, prov 
an absurd pride in that day 
can now easily conceive. 





We were not aware that the pride of birth was 
so totally obliterated by the liberal and en- 
lightened views of the nobility of the present day. 

Charles James Fox was third son of Henry Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland, and of Lady Georgina 
Caroline Fox, eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke 
of Richmond. I street, on the 


He was born in Conduit 


24th January 1749 (N. 3. 
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We by no means regret that the anecdotes of 
Mr. Fox’s boyhood are so scanty, and think that 
the editor might with much propriety have 
struck out the nursery tales of the “clever” 
infant, whose sagacious prattle at two years and 
a half old made his affectionate father so immode- 
rately fond. Even the fact of Mr. Fox’s chastise- 
ment at Eton, after the young gentleman had 
returned from his travels and resumed his studies, 
might have been spared. 

Publicity given to family anecdotes generally 
prejudice the character of him the narrator is 
desirous to extol. When will our biographers 
learn that such childish tales are pleasing only to 
gossips, and are certainly out of place in a work 
of so political a character as the one before us? 

Mr. Fox’s life began to be import 
he entered Parliament. He was 
Medhurst on the 10th May,1768. 
only nineteen years and tour months old. 
sat and spoke before he was of age. 
speech was on the 9th March, 1769. 
informed whether he was permitted to vote. 


ant as soon as 
returned for 
He was then 
He 


I have in my possession (says Lord Holland) a sin- 
gular proof of the figure and impression that Mr. Fox 
made on his first appearance as an orator. <A young 
artist, and, I believe, a reporter of debates, a Mr. Sur- 
tees, of Maniforth [ Mainsforth], in the county of Dur- 
ham, happened to be in the gallery when he first spoke. 
At that period no stranger was allowed to make notes 
or take any paper or note-book into the gallery for 
that purpose. But this gentleman, struck with the 
appearance of the youthful orator, tore off part of his 
shirt, and sketched on it with a pencil or burnt stick 
a likeness of him, which he afterwards tried to finish 
at his lodgings, and which, owing. to the care of Mr. 
Sharpeand kindness of Mr. Fletcher, is still preserved in 
my possession at Holland-house, retaining many traits 


proposed confidential communication of Franklin to | treaty 


Mr. Grenville is not improbable, though Franklin 
accounts for his reserve on this occasion by his finding 
Mr. Grenville’s powers to treat defective; but, if we 


| may judge of the value of such communications by 


the confidential conversations he had with Oswald, it 
may be doubted whether much was lost by the want 
of them. 
what he could for the advantage of his own country, 


and given him nothing in exchange but honeyed | 


words and yague assurances of returning affection. ] 


That Mr. Grenville’s “ defective 


ference for Mr. Oswald, is apparent from Frank- 


lin’s own words. 


“Mr. Oswald,” he says, “ appears so good and so 


| reasonable a man, that though I have no objection to 


His first | 
We are not | 


| praise of Mr. Thomas Grenville. 


in 


Mr. Grenville, I should be loth to lose Mr. Oswald. | 


He seems to have nothing at heart but the good of 
mankind and putting a stop to mischief: the other, a 
younger statesman, may be supposed to have 
naturally a little ambition of recommending himself 
as anable negotiator.” The truth is, Dr. Franklin very 
quickly discovered that Mr. Oswald was a simple- 
minded, well-meaning man, on whom he could make 
the impression he chose, and desired nothing better 
than to have such a negotiator to deal with. 

No doubt of it. Oswald was a man after 
Franklin’s own heart. His preference, and the 
reasons he assigned for it, speak volumes in 
We should 
have thought that the noble editor of these 


iCi 


| these facts together and lay them fairly before the 


| public, in order that Mr. Thomas Grenville might | 


| receive the tribute of applause due to his 


of resemblance to the dark, intelligent, and animated | 


features of Mr. l’ox.—V. H. 

If this rag was worth preserving, surely Lord 
Holland might have informed himself and _ his 
readers what relation Mr. Surtees was to Ro} 
Surtees, the historian of Durham ? 


| and satisfactory as predictions of the weather by | 


AVODCTT | 


On the debate of the 25th January (says Walpole) | 


young Charles Fox, of age the day before, started up 
and entirely confuted Wedderburne, even in law, pro- 


ducing a case decided in the courts below but the last | 


year, and exactly similar to that of Wilkes. 
court, he said, 
analogy. 


had no precedent, but had gone on 
The House roared with applause. 

We need not dwell on Mr. Fox’s powers as an 
orator; they are universally acknowledged, and 
were of too varied a character to admit any 
other cotemporary rival, except Burke. <As a 
contrast to Fox, there is an amusing account of 


The | 


memory. 
else, has contributed a paragraph as a corollary 
to this transaction, which is about as explicit 


the once celebrated Francis Moore. We grudge 
the space; but when we condemn it is but fair 
that the parties should speak for themselves, 


Whatever may have been the nature and extent of | 
the differences between Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox, | 


and whatever may be thought of the grounds of 


complaint against Lord Shelburne, there can be no | 


doubt, after reading the preceding letters, that dif- 


| ferences of opinion, suspicions of underhand dealing, 
| and hostile cabals and intrigues, and great resentment 


thereupon, subsisted in the minds of Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Grenville; and the bare existence of such differences 
unquestionably persuaded Mr. Fox that the public 


| business of the country, and yet more particularly the 


the failure of Mr. Crawford, in his first and only | 


attempt to speak in Parliament: (Vol. I. p. 81.) 


In a work possessing the rare qualities of no- | 4 °°C%e"4!) 
| the King’s pleasure upon them. 


velty and abundance of really useful matter, it is 
difficult to choose subjects of illustration. What 
may be considered by Mr. Fox’s admirers the 
darkest part of his political life is hastily passed 


over, nor is the cause of his rupture with Lord | 


North and his Tory friends satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Mr. Fox admits that he was unable to 
say why he threw up his employment in 1774. 
Disappointed expectation is very apt to make a 
man a patriot. 

One of the opposition triumphing on the acquisition 
of Fox from the Court, G. Selwyn said, You have no 
reason to triumph; you will be forced to pay his 
debts, as you did Wilkes’s, or you will lose him again. 

To the credit of Mr. Fox, this ill-natured re- 
mark was never verified. 

The letters exposing the duplicity of Lord 
Shelburne towards his colleague, Mr. Fox, in 
secretly negotiating the terms of peace with 
Franklin, by sending to Paris the pliant Mr. 
Oswald to supersede Mr. Thomas Grenville, are 
republished in these volumes. This disgraceful 
transaction has lately been so largely commented 
on, in notices of the Buckingham Memoirs, that 
we are surprised Lord John Russell did not con- 
tent himseif with briefly referring the reader to 
that portion of the last published volumes of the 
Grenville Papers. Mr. Allen offers something 
like an apology for Lord Shelburne, but admits 
that 

{It is impossible to justify Lord Shelburne for his 
favourable reception of so important a paper as the 
one he had received from Franklin about Canada, 


| Treasury seems to have been almost inevitable. After | 


negotiations for peace, could not be conducted with 


advantage, with such dissensions and jealousies either | 
between the two Secretaries of State, to whose hands | 
the official correspondence was entrusted, or between | 
a Secretary of State and Prime Minister, who received | 


It was on that con- 
viction—surely not unreasonable—that his resigna- 


tion was grounded, and upon it the vindication of | 


that step must rest. 
3ut Lord John Russell does not let the matter 
rest here. He defends Lord Shelburne, and 
questions Mr. Grenyille’s right to negotiate with 
Franklin. 
The resignation of Mr. Fox upon Lord Shelburne’s 
succeeding to Lord Rockingham as First Lord of the 


the secret negotiation of Mr. Oswald at Paris, Mr. 


Fox could not have conducted the negotiations for | 
peace with that reliance on his chief which was so | 


| necessary in so difficult a matter. Putting resentment 


without communicating the substance of it at least to | 


his colleagues ; nor can he be acquitted of presumption 
in proposing, without their knowledge, a 
mission to negotiate with the American Commis- 
sioners, nor of want of judgment in leaving to Frank- 
lin the decision of a point of so much delicacy, which 
might affect materially the future progress of the 
negotiation. That this suggestion put a stop to the 


separate | 


out of the question, the responsibility imposed on the 
Secretary of State required a cordiality of co-operation 
which Mr. Fox could never have expected from Lord 
Shelburne. Had Mr. Fox declared that he 
would not serve under any one, or at all events not 
under Lord Shelburne. who had withheld from him 
knowledge indispensable to his performance of the 
duties of Secretary of State, he would have stood on 
firm ground. 
the choice of the Crown, and that in the person of a 
man whose rank and fair character were his only 


ve 


recommendations, appeared to the public an un- | 


warrautable pretension inspired by narrow jealousies 


and aristocratic prejudices ; nor must it be overlooked | 


that, technically speaking, the conduct of Lord 
Shelburne in the negotiation had, in one part, not 
been without excuse. Mr. Grenville had, properly 
speaking, no more right to negotiate with Franklin 
than Mr. Oswald had to negotiate with Vergennes. 

Yet we read, in the minute agreed to by the 
Cabinet on the 18th May—present among the 
rest Lord Shelburne— 

It is humbly submitted to your Majesty that your 
Majesty will be pleased to direct Mr. Fox to order full 
powers to be given to Mr. Grenville to treat and con- 
clude at Paris; 
Mr. Grenville to make propositions of independence to 
the thirteen colonies of North America, and of the 


He would have drawn from Mr. Grenville | 


power to | 
treat’ was not the real cause of Franklin’s sud- | 
den reserve towards Thomas Grenville and pre- | 


noirs would not have left it to reviewers to put | 


It is true Lord Holland, or some one | 


The choice of a Prime Minister against | 


and also to direct Mr. Fox to instruct | 





of Paris, and, in case of such proposition not 
being accepted, to call upon Monsieur de Vergennes to 
make some proposition on his part, which Mr. Grenville 
will of course report to Mr. Fox. 

The editor’s distinction between “ knowledge 
| indispensable to his performance of his duties of 
Secretary of State,” and a knowledge of the by- 
play of Lord Shelburne, Oswald, and Franklin, 
may be admitted an excuse in diplomatic circles; 
| but in the eye of the public it will not change the 
complexion of Lord Shelburne’s duplicity in this 
transaction. Franklin lost the principal object of 
this secret correspondence with Lord Shelburne 
and his agents, Laurens and Oswald. Canada 
was not made a fourteenth province of the United 
States, as suggested by Franklin, “ as a means of 
repaying the injury done to American citizens 
during the war by the English and their allies the 
Indians, and of affording an indemnity to the 
loyalists for the confiscation of their lands.” As 
a proof that Mr. Grenville was considered the 
proper person to treat with Franklin, we have 
only to quote the sarcasm of La Fayette, who 
said, laughingly, that he had just left Lord Shel- 
burne’s ambassador at Passy. ‘There can be very 
little doubt that the mortifications which Mr. 
Grenville experienced, and the obstructions 
thrown in Mr. Fox’s way in concluding the terms 
of peace with Franklin, arose from a secret under- 
standing between the King and his more highly 
favoured minister, Shelburne. 

The editor endeavoures to extenuate the con- 
duct of Lord Shelburne, and at the end of the 
first volume he contrasts the character of Mr. 
Fox with that of his more successful colleague; 
but he cannot acquit the latter of duplicity and 
insincerity—qualities of the heart which acquired 
for Lord Shelburne from the King the character 
of Jesuit, and from the people the nick-name 
Malagrida. 

The success of the Americans in their struggle 
for independence revived among the turbulent 
Irish an ardent desire to emancipate themselves 
from the control of England. They found a 
leader fitted to their purpose in Mr. Grattan, 
| who, by a single oration, prevented the adjourn- 
ment of the Irish Parliament, and paralysed the 
energies of the functionaries of the new adminis- 
| tration. His speech on the amendment to the 
| address carried everything before it. The triumph 

of the disaffected was complete. 


MR. FITZPATRICK TO MR. FOX. 

Upon the whole of this business I see the matter in 
a gloomy point of view. You have sent us upon a 
hopeless errand, for it was too late even to prevail 
upon them to consider for a moment what they were 
doing ; and the real truth is, that there is no existing 
government in this country. This is, I firmly believe, 
in consequence of Lord Carlisle and Mr. Eden’s 
| having, under the auspices of Lord Hillsborough, 
conducted the affairs of this kingdom with no discredit 
to his Majesty's government, and with many increasing 
| advantages to both kingdoms. The House of Lords 

have gone through the same ceremony to day. 

Charles Sheridan thinks all this mighty fine and very 

promising ; so I dare say will his brother: so far, how- 
| ever, I agree with the latter, that the repeal of the 6th 
| of George I. must absolutely be complied with, right 
or wrong. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick pronounced Grattan an en- 
| thusiast. 

His situation is enough to turn the head of any 
man fond of popular applause, but the brilliancy of it 
| can only subsist by carrying points in opposition to 

Government; and though he chose to make a compa- 
| rison yesterday between Ireland and America, giving 

the preference to his own country, I confess I think 
| the wise, temperate, systematic conduct of the other, if 
adopted by Ireland, would bring all these difficulties 
to a very short and happy conclusion, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 

The speaker of the Irish House of Commons is 
| declared to have been “the most undisguised 
rogue Mr. Fitzpatrick ever met with.” Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, who was Irish Secretary under the 
| Duke of Portland in 1782, felt the inconvenience 
of the treacherous, cunning policy of George III. 
He warns Mr. Fox not to send his eonfidential 
letters through the post, but to trust them only 
in the hands of the messengers. “ It is amazing 
| how deep root the interior Cabinet had taken, and 

you will, I daresay, soon find that you have not 
| extirpated it effectually by the removal of its 

principal members.” ‘ We have the misfortune 
| of being here, in the hands of the tools of the last 
Government, and there is even reason to suspect 
that our letters may be opened before they reach 
us.” 

[After the efforts of the Lord-lieutenant and his 
secretary to procure an adjournment of the Irish 
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1 
Parliament till they had instructions from England | 


how to act, 


it is not a little surprising that Mr. | 


Dundas should have ventured to assert ii the English | 


House of Commons that the 
Grattan originated from the Irish Government. <A 
flat contradiction to this assertion was given on the 
spot by Mr. Fitzpatrick; and “a_ letter 
Grattan, of a later date, not only places the matter 
beyond a doubt, but explains the motives of his per- 
tinacity on that occasion.” | 


The reader will be struck with the beauty, 
strength, and perspicuity of Mr. Grattan’s style, 
brought into contrast with some of the writers 
whose letters swell these volumes. 

[At Lord Rockingham’s death, there were of the old 
Whig, Newcastle, or Rockingham party five members 
left in the Cabinet, viz. Mr. Fox, Lord John 
Cavendish, Lord Keppel, General Conway, and the 
Duke of Richmond. Of these, Mr. Fox and Lord 
John Cavendish resigned immediately on the appoint- 
ment of Lord Shelburne to be the First Commissioner 
of the Treasury. Lord Keppel considered himself 
bound to remain in oftice till the campaign was at an 
end, and, in fact, did not resign till Janus ary, 1783. 
Conway, who affected to be no party man, ‘retained 
his situation as Commander-in-Chief till the dismissal 
of the Coalition administration. The Duke of Rich- 
mond not only continued in office, but used his utmost 
endeavours to persuade his friends not to resign 
motives for this conduct will be found in the extracts 
from Walpole’s journals, and in the comments of Lord 
Holland, annexed to them. It cannot be denied that, 
whatever plausible reason or first excuse there may 
have been “for the preference given to the Duke of 
Portland over him, the conse quences were most inju- 
rious to the Whig party ; the defection of a man of 
such weight and abilities as the Duke of Richmond 
induced and encouraged others to follow his example; 
and his firmness during the memorable contests of 
1784 is said to have prevented Mr. Pitt from follow- 
ing the example of his cousin, Lord Temple, by re- 
signing in despair. 
III. was reported to have said, ‘there was no man 
in his dominions by whom he had been so much of- 
fended, and no man to whom he was so much in- 
debted, as the Duke of Richmond. } 

(To be continued.) 


The Boyhood and Early Life of Extraordinary Men. 
By Wo. Russet, Esq. London: Ingram & Co. 
A waAppy thought was this. The child is father to 
the man. The boyhood of men of genius is not com- 
mon-place. It always shows signs of the greatness 
that isinthem. Their thoughts are not like those of 
other boys, and therefore they are unlike in 
actions. Many, perhaps most of them, have to pursue 
fame under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
which only perseverance can surmount; for genius is 


of Mr. | 


address moved by Mr. | 


has also been paid in these notes to the 
and history of the Bible; and the best and most 
recent sources of information have been consulted—all 
which are carefully indicated.” It remains only to 


| add that the work is printed in small quarto, double 
| columns, on good paper, and with clear and elegant 


His | 


| Divine life in the soul of the believer. 


| 


| 


It was on that occasion George | 
| its mode and subjects ? by the Rev. 
-~ two little works belonging to a series entitled The | 


| the  strait-laced, 


their | 


of no rank or station, but may and does appear as | 


frequently among the lowest as among the highest 
classes. The list of boy-histories in this pleasant and 
profitable volume proves it. A better book could not 
be placed in the hands of young persons. It will rouse 
them to emulation, and inspire a resolve to persevere 
in spite of every obstacle. 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Mr. BLAcKADER, favourably known to the religious 
world as the publisher of the “ Journal of Sacred 
Literature,” has put forth the first part of anew edition 
of the English Scriptures, under the following title: 
The English Bible, containing the Old and New Tes- 
taments, according to the authorised version; newly 
divided into paragraphs ; with Concise Introduction to 
the several Books ; and with Maps and Notes, §e. This 
edition, to judge from the specimen before us, which 
contains the Book of Genesis, promises to be one of 
the most complete, accurate, and useful editions of 
the English Bible that we have yet seen. The division 
into paragraphs i is not, we believe, a new feature; but 
the present is a new arrangement in sections and 
paragraphs, and one which has been very judiciously 
executed. It has the advantage also of giving at one 
and the same time the old division into chapters and 
verses, and the new one into sections and paragraphs. 
The other important features in this edition are, as 
follows : 
length in the margin; the marginal renderings of the 
translators are printed in italics in the margin ; many 
additional notes, partly original and partly selected, 
are also printed in italics, in the margin, but between 
parentheses ; the poetical books, as well as the hymns 
and canticles scattered throughout the Iloly Scriptures 
are to be printed rhythmic ‘ally “on the system of 
poetic parallelism ; (Ww hat does this mean?) and in 
an appendix to each book are to be given the most im- 
portant variations of the ancient versions; critical 
notes from the best sources, British and foreign; and 
elucidations from modern discoveries. _ The notes in 
the ap pendix to Genesis, which we may presume to be 
a fair specimen of the work, are drawn up with much 





| p rdition, by 


| in which it is attempted to 


types; and with this brief notice, we heartily com- 

mend the present edition of the Scriptures to the 

attention of our readers. Sermons Preached in 
Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, by the late Rev. W. H. 
Krausk, A.M. Edited by C. 8S. Sranrorp, A.M. 
Vols. I. and II. Dublin: Herbert. These present some 
excellent specimens of Irish pulpit eloquence. The 
late Mr. Krause was, we believe, originally an officer 
the army, which profession he abandoned for that of 
in the Church, and was for many years minister of 
Bethesda Chapel, Dublin, in which capacity, by his 
preaching and teaching, he not only effected much 
good, but conciliated the affections of anumerous con- 
gregation, and indeed of all who knew him. He died 
in the prime of life, and his sermons now given to the 
public labour under the disadvantage of having 
been reported in short-hand by a lady, a member of 
his congregation. Notwithstanding this drawback, 
there is much in them to command attention. The doc- 
trines chiefly inculcated are those which in general are 
regarded as belonging to the Calvinistic school, and of 
which Mr. Romaine may be said to be the chief exposi- 
torinourchurch. They appeal principally to believers, 
as, to use the words of the editor, ‘* They unfold, in 
all the simplicity of the truth, the love of God, the 
work of Christ, the influences of the Holy Spirit; 
the occasion, and character, and progress of the 
They are rich 
in the deepest details of Christian experience, and 
commend with great power, beauty and tenderness, 
the consolations under affliction, and the resources 
under temptation, which are the protection and privi- 
lege, the joy and peace, of the dnik lof God.” As a 
means, therefore, of edifying the faithful, these ser- 
mons will be found eminently useful. The Gospel 
pointing to the Person of Christ, by the Rev. ANDREW 
A. Bonar; and Baptism ; what says the Bible as to 
Tuomas P. Hunt, 








Christian’s Pocket Library, published by the Messrs. 
Rutherford, of Kelso. The sh renlarges in a pious 
and devotional spirit upon some vital truths of Chris- 
tianitv: and the latter, which is in the form of 
dialogue, discusses the sacrament of baptism, whether 
it should be by sprinkling or immersion, and whether 
it should be administered to infants, in opposition to 
and upon the whole unchari- 
table views of the sect called Baptists. —— The 
Telegraphic Sign, that the End is near touching the 
Papal Period of Twelve Hundved and Sixty Years; 
with Practical and Admonitory Reflections; and an 
Address to Roman Catholics, by a Protestant Catholic, 
belongs to that class of works whose name is Legion, 
combat the Church of 
Rome upon what we are inclined to consider is not by 
any means the safest ground of attack upon that 
Church; namely, the interpretation of certain pro- 
phecies in Daniel, and certain visions in the 
Apocalypse. All such interpretation must rest 
upon individual conception. ‘The numerous attempts 
that have been already made in this direction hav: 
not served, so far as we are aware, to carry convic- 
tion to any mind, and the last and the newest is not 
always the best. We shall state briefly, in the 
writer’s own words, the object of the present treatise, 
and so leave it to the lovers of ingenious and fanciful 
speculation: ‘ The gs of the following pag 
to show, that Romanism, or Popery, is the great cor- 
ruption of Christianity, be As h the Spirit of ? rophecy 
has symbolised beforehand in the Holy Scriptures, as 
the /ittle horn in Daniel; the man of sin, the 
Paul; and the 

scarlet -coloured beast, or, th 

Revelations.” Coming 
Nations of the 
next Fifteen Years described in accordance 2 
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} “7? ° 
mother of harlots, in 
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phecies in Ezekiel, Danie 7, and the Apoca 8 
is a far more extravagant and audacious itte m apt 
| to interpret ‘the hidden things of God,” according 


| sale, as would : 


the principal parallel passages are printed at | 


care, being for the most part compiled from modern | 


authorities of the orthodox German school, such as 


Hengstenberg, Hiivernick, and others. 


Great attention | 


just been published by the Messrs. Rivington. The 


imagination. The mor 
however. the greater the 
that this wretche« 
ght up to the number 
have alluded 
shall not 


to the writer’s own vain 

extravagant and audacious, 
appes ar by the fact 
publication has already been bou; 
Ye eighty thousand. We should not 
to it but for this enormous sale, and 
occupy our space by any notice of its contents, 
farther than to savy, that Nebuchadnezzar, Gog and 
Magog, the Ten Horns, Hamongog and Armageddon, 
and the Emperor of Russsia and the English Kast 
India Company, figure largely in its pages.——A new 
edition of Wordsworth’s Lcclesiastical Bior 
being the fourth edition of that valuable 


raphy, 


work, has 


same gentleman who contributed many valuable notes 
to the third edition, namely, Mr. Homes, of the 
British Museum, has enriched the present one by the 
addition of “many new historical and biographical 
notes, such as could only have proceeded from one 
who is deeply versed in all kinds of literary and 
antiquarian lore.’ he Sabbath made for Man, or ¢ 
defence of the Crystal Palace, by JOHN But! IN, 
contains some striking arguments in favour of allow- 
ing the Crystal Palace to be open on the afternoon of 


——T 


Rosi 





' 
“ reography | 


fourth and fifth letter to Sir 


son of 


sith Pro- 


Sunday. The following quotation from Coleridge, 
giving the judgment of Martin Luther, pronounced 
against a puritanical observance of the Sabbath, is 


worthy of notice in a discussion of this important 
question :—-* Luther, in speaking of the good by itse if, 
and the good for its expediency alone, instances the 


observance of the Christian day of rest, a day of repose 
from manual labour, and of activity in spiritual 
labour, a day of joy and co-operation in the work of 
Christ’s creation. ‘Keep it holy’ says he, ‘for its 
use sake, both to body and soul! but if anywhere the 
day is made holy for the mere day’s sake, if anywhere 
any one sets up its observance upon a Jewis h foun- 
dation, then I order you to work on it, to ride on it, 
to dance on it, to feast on it, to do anything that 
shall rey this encroachment on the Chris ps 
spirit and lib rty.’” The Pro-Popery Con spirac WY: 
William Broadlands, phy 
by Pen CLer JoOcELYN, is a vigorous pamphlet, 
telling some hard truths about statesmen, churchmen, 
and newspaper critics, in racy and trenchant language. 
In the first letter the writer attacks a position laid 
American correspondent of the Times, 


rove 





down by the 


to the effect that “liberal institutions of any kind 
seem to be uncongenial with the people of southern 
climates.” This, he says, is “a libel upon our com- 
mon humanity, and little less than blasphemy.” 
He contends that the unfitness of the Spanish 
republics in South America, as well as of the 


Spaniards, the Italians, and the Austrians in Europe, 
for self-government, is to be traced not to the influence 
of climate, but to the fetters which the Church of 
Rome has laid upon men’s intellect in those coun- 
tries: and concludes by observing that, “ before the 
Spaniards of the old world or the new, before French- 
men, Italians, Irishmen, or Germans can be fit for 
freedom, they must send the imposture of the Papacy 
not to Gaeta, but to Gehenna. In the second letter 
he pronounces judgment upon all who have been 
guilty of coquetting with Popery, whether ministers 
of state, ministers of religion, or Journalists, and con- 
cludes with some severe but appropriate remarks upon 
a highly favourable review m the Morning Chronicle, 
of certain “ Dissertations by the Rev. W. Palmer, 
Fellow of St. Mary Mag. Ox. and Deacon.” In the 
Appendix are printed several extracts from these 
‘ Dissertations,” which fully justify the writer’s 
remarks, and which must fill every one with surprise 
that the Rev. W. Palmer has not yet followed 
the example of Father Newman in going over 
to that church for which he entertains such a high 
veneration——From the Rey. Deacon Morretn 
we have received a second edition of his Four 
unanswered Letters. addressed to his Grace the 
Archhish op of against the Athanasian 
Creed, with its Damnat ry Clause s. With Intreduc- 
tory Remarks, by F. W. Srevens, B. A. We 
remarked lately, in speaking of the first edition of 
these letters, that it would be well for the peace of 
the Church of England if the Athanasian Creed 
were altogether expunged from our Liturgy. It is 
not Catholic and Apostolical, like the other two 
Creeds; it is invested with no halo of antiquity ; 
it deals only with subtilties, and defines, or attempts 
to define, then, should it be re- 
tained as a stumblin ock and rock of offence to 
myriads of devout Christians both within and with- 
out the pale of the Church of England, which i 
other respects may justly boast herself to be the 
most tolerant Church in Christendom? Mr. Morrell, 
in arguing against the Athanasian Creed, admits the 
doctrine of a Trinity, but only in a modified sense. 
The Son he acknowledges Divine, and the Holy 
Ghost to be Divine; but the Divinity of the Father 
towers above all. Any I 


Canterbur "Ys 


myste ries ;— why, 





to be 


other doctrine of the Trinity 








must be, he contends, impossible, inconsistent with 
man’s reason, and contradictory to the general tenor 
of Scripture. This apprehension of the doctrine in 
question is, we believe, very similar to that of the 
famous Dr. Samuel Clarke, whose Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity, first published in 1719, has been re- 
printed and circulated by the author of these letters. 

Rosalie: ¢ the Truth sh ul make you free: an 
Authentic Narrative, by Mademoiselle R. B. Dr * * * 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Josern RipGe- 








WAY, is an interest and affecting r account of the 
conversion of a young French Lady from the errors 
f Romanism to the light and liberty and joyousness 
of the Protestant Faith. The struggles she passed 
through, the doubts, and fears, a anxieties she 
experienced, before arriving at the wished-for goal of 
a peaceful belief, are here all faithfully depicted, and 
with such an air of scarcely needed the 


uracy. The 
FRED GATTY, 





voucher of 









M Ecclesfield, is a 1 work, contain- 
ing a series of sketches, in which the writer’s pro- 
fessed object ** has been to do honour, so far as he is 
“able, to a class of men in his own profession—the 
( of our manufacturing towns—who have had 
little notice taken of their trving mission; although, 
by a faithful discharge of its arduous duties, they 


ereatest characters upon 
es known such clergy, 


leserve to take rank with the 


earth.” oursel) 





Now, we have 
whose ministrations have lain in our manufacturing 
towns; but we should think it anything rather than 
doing honour to them were we represent them as 
actuated by a spirit similar to what we recognise in 
the work before us. This 3] is one of intole- 
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EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Public Education, as affected by the Minutes of 


the Ci Privy Council from 1846 to 

future Policy. By Sir 
James Kay Suurriewortn, Bart. © London: 
1853. 

Sr James Kay 

of held a position peculiarly favourable 

for watching the gradual development of that 

educational policy in which, from its germina- 

tion, he has taken so prominent a part, and has 


of 


1852; with Suggestions as to 


nmittee 


years 


been so materially interested,—the system of 


raising the status of elementary education by the 
employment of partially Government-paid mas- 
ters of superior attainments, and wholly Govern- 
ment-paid pupil-teachers under them. 

At an early period of his official career as Assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioner, he conceived a deep 
interest in the amelioration of the condition of the 
lowerclasses in this country, and warmly advocated 
the generally-acknowledged principle of affording 
a sound, practical edi to whose cir- 
cumstances and degraded position rendered them 
incapable ot acquiring the elements of a moral 
training, and impervious to the least appreciation 
of the benefits resulting th« At as early 

eriod as 1838 we find him wr to the Poo: 

by them to the 
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SuvuTtLeEwortn has for a series | 


sive power of sedition. The statistics of our outlay | 
on the means of restraining, detecting, and punishing | 
criminals; supporting the indigent ; controlling popu- 
lar excesses; keeping watch against sedition, and 
stamping out the fires of rebellion, show that expense 
to be many times greater than the utmost charge of a 
system of public education. Every Christian heart is | 
conscious, that the fair outward show maintained by 
this terrible machinery conceals misery untold—the 
horrors of guilt—the pangs of pining want—the 
madness of desperate excess—the festering mass of 
crime and debauchery in our towns—the poisonings of 
our s 
trades 
hired 
rural 


unions—the fanatacism of superstition—the 
ins of ribandism—the incendiarism of the 
districts—the 
sonment—the living hell of a convict ship, and the 
lower depth of a convict gang: these are in the dark 
back-ground of England's security and wealth. 


All this we cordially concede. 


shall we find the remedy? It surely will not 
be secured by granting aid to the Church and 
the various denominations for the purposes of 
Education. We must act upon a class infinitely 
below those from which our schools are so nume- 
rously attended. Not that we would for a moment 
have it supposed that we are of that small minority 


who discountenance Government aid for the pur- | : ae , the 
E | Apostolic Mission of the Church, would have denied 


poses of education. Nothing more than a national 
duty has been performed in the distribution of 


portion of that duty at once to give a permanent 
character to all existing appliances, by bringing 
them under the formal influence and operation of 
an Act of Parliament. 


sill, or Sir James’s suggestions for a future 
policy. The most difficult portion of the work of 
education has been performed when the influences 
of the minister of religion, or those of the school- 
master, have been brought to bear; but the 


greater number of those whom our author terms | 


the dangerous classes, hear the name of teacher 
only to deride, and of school to despise it. As 
Sir James expressed himself years ago, “the 
State should be in loco parentis” to the children 
of such a class. 

Sir James divides his work into seven chap- 
ters, occupying 416 pages, and has added about 
80 pages of appendices. In the first chapter he 
takes a review of parties, whose adhesion or 
opposition to the plans of the Committee of 
Council since 1839 has influenced the progress 
of those plans, or, on the other hand, has placed 
impediments in the way of that progress. Chap- 
ter second gives the result of the Minutes of | 
1846-7, and details the preliminary measures it 
was found expedient to put into operation. The 
third gives an outline of the estimated cost in 
raising the efficiency of the schools in connection 
with the various religious denominations to that 
of schools improved by the aid of the Minutes of 
1846. The treats of the augmentation of 
the income of schools, as connected with an im- 

inistration of charitable trusts. The 
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Lastly, we give his views of the connection 
between religion and education, and of the pro- 
brobable acceptance of a school rate, if that con- 
nection be respected : 
No one who has examined the history of English 
Public Education, can doubt, that to attempt to 
it from religion, would be to offer the rudest 
, hot only to the traditions of the country, 


cluded hamlets—the bloody conspiracics of our | 


blank solitude of separate impri- | 


But, as to the | lied id ‘ sat f | 
. } ap a, W NCcor or sistance from larg 
means proposed to obviate sucha result, where eee PApainstbeuie tpertss —— _— : me 


But the great work lies | 
far beyond the precincts, either of Lord John’s | 


| A 


| —yet without art, 





but to its institutions, whether they be the growth of 
centuries or the most modern offspring of the popular 
will. When the annual grants for promoting educa- 
tion first obtained the sanction of Parliament, nm 
evidence had transpired that the instruction of 
the people was sought by any class as a purely 
political obj CE. ° . . . . The 
attached to the ancient religious houses, 
whether intended for the middle classes or the poor, 
were emanations of that power which the Church 
then exercised, for the Christian civilisation 0; 
Europe; but if their objects were in any sense political 
they were under ecclesiastical direction. No hop 
could be entertained of the acquie: of the 
religious communions in the school rate, unless the 
constitution of the school as respects its management 
continue unchanged, and, whatever securities were 
given to the rights of conscience, unless the pecu- 
liarities of its religious discipline and instruction were 
left without interference. The school rate, as thus 


schools 


‘ence 


sections of every religious communion, which would 
have regarded with consternation any attempt to 
withdraw the school from their control, or from their 
peculiar instruction in religion. The majority would 
have looked upon the secular school as an institution 
arrayed against religion—as an attempt to plant the 
Tree of Knowledge instead of the Tree of Life; and 


| those who had inherited the independence of the 


Puritan, as well as those who maintained th 


the right of the State to extract one farthing from 


: age | them, for the support of the only English Lustitution, 
the aids already granted; and it is only another | PI : 


from which the truths of Revelation were by direct 
law excluded. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


An Art-Student in Munich. By Anna Many 
Howirr. 2 vols. London: Longman and Co. 
Visit to Mexico by the West India Islands, 
Yucatan, and United States, with Observations 
and Adventures by the Way. By W. Panisu 
Rosertson, Author of “ Letters on Paraguay.” 
In 2 vols. London; Simpkin and Marshall. 
Miss Howrrr combines the genius of both her 
parents, and these brilliant volumes afford abun- 


| dant proof that the fame, if not the name, of th 


family will be preserved through another gene- 
ration. She has all the natural feeling and 
natural expression of it that distinguish her 
mother, and she adds to this a liveliness and a 
keen sense of the humorous peculiarly her own. 
artist’s eye for an effect, a scene, 
portrays it with an artist’s pen 
—and its very charm consists in 
this artlessness of description, which prompts her 
to tell just what she has seen precisely as it was 
presente d to her eve. 

Perhaps this attractive feature of Miss Howitt’ 
work is partly due to the fact that it was not 
written for publication, but consists substantially 
of the contents of a series of letters addressed by 
her to her mother during a residence in Munic 
an art-student. These letters were so very 
lively and amusing, that they were shown to some 
friends, read them with almost mucli 
interest as did the family for whose information 
they were written. Thus, becoming talked about 
in literary circles, they chanced to come into the 
hands of the editors of the Atheneum and ot 
Household Words, both of whom were so pleased 
with them that they asked and obtained permis- 
ion to publish passages from them in their 
several journals. In this manner a considerabl 
portion of the contents of these volumes hay 


She possesses the 
a group, and she 


as 


as 


who 


Sl 


| already received their meed of public approval, 


although the admiring readers did not know that 
they were indebted for the pleasure they had 
enjoyed to the pen of a young lady who had 
inherited a name already so famous in English 
literature. 

Miss Howitt, the direction of whose genius lies 
or was supposed to lie, in the direction of art 
rather than of literature, went to Munich about 


| three years ago, with another lady of like tastes, 


for the purpose of accomplishing themselves in 
their pursuit amid the teachers and the galleries 
and the inspiration of the genius loci of that 
capital of modern art. Resolved to see whatever 
was to be seen, and to enter with a true spirit o! 
enjoyment into the diversities of manners, habits, 
and character presented by a town whose inhabi- 
tants are as various as its buildings, the friends 
availed themselves of every opportunityt tha 
offered to witness the doings of the public life of 
Munich—its religious ceremonies, its fétes, its 
assemblies, its music gardens, as well as its 
studios, its galleries of painting and sculpture, 
its frescoes, its churches, and its palaces. We 


| prefer the pictures of the people to the descrip- 
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tion of works of art, for there is in them more of 
novelty and spirit; they are lifelike, real, and are 
presented clearly to the mind of the reader. But 
the sketches of pictures and statues are often 
indistinct, perhaps, because a work of art is, in 
fact, incapable of being described in words—that 
which constitutes the genius of art being more of 
an emotion than a positive object. Certain it is 
we never yet read a description of any great 
work of art that conveyed the slightest concep- 
tion of it anterior to its been seen, and Miss 
Howitt has not done that which so many others 
have failed todo. But these occupy only a smail 
part of the pleasant pages before us, most of 
which are filled with graphic sketches of men 
and manners, a theme ever attractive, because 
ever changing, ever new, and inexhaustible in its 
variety. 

But, like most works of this class, the merits 
of Miss Howitt’s volumes can be better exhibited 
by extracts than conveyed by eulogies of a re- 
viewer; and we will not longer detain our readers 
from the treat they will enjoy in the perusal of the 
few passages we can find room for than to recom- | 
mend him to procure a work which he will 
devour with eagerness, thanking us for intro- 
ducing it to his notice. Here is a picture of 

{ STUDENT'S TORCH PROCESSION. 

Imagine these two approaching streams of torches, 
borne in the hands of youths and young men quaintly 
attired in hooded cloaks, or in black velvet coats, and 
each student wearing a small tricolour skull-cap of the 
colours of his corps, and with his corps-band crossing 
his breast. As the torches burned down, the youths, 
to refresh the flame, struck them on the ground, leav- 
ing as they marched along streaks and sparks of fire 
behind them. Here and there, at certain distances up 
the centre of the broad street, between the lines of | 
torch-bearers, strode the signors of the different corps, 
one by one, in full costume of black velvet coat, with 
a broad tricolour scarf crossing the breast, with white 
leather breeches and huge black shining boots, which 
reached above the knee, with spurs and jingling sword 
sheaths ringing upon the frosty earth, and bearing in 
their hands gleaming naked swords. Up the centre 
also slowly progressed, here and there, an open car 
riage, in which sat students wearing their tricolour 

aps, but otherwise dressed as if for a ball, in 














oats, white waistcoats, white cravats, and 
white kid gloves. These were the students deputed to 
wait upon the favourite professor. The ruddy torch 
light flared upon the groups of spectators crowding 
the causeways; upon the spectators leaning from 
windows ; upon the broad portals and white facade of 
the Ludwig’s Church, bathing in warm light the 
rounded arches, the sculptured saints and i 
whilst the two slender towers faded awa 
and mysteriously into the upper darkness a 
of night. The torches with their columns of 
smoke swayed to and fro, here leaping up and casting 
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their crimson glow upon some fair-haired and 
delicately featured youth, or " i 
stalwart corps-signor who stro 
whose brawny proportions, closely 
and burly beard, and gleaming bri 


forth wildly in the unearthy ligh 
old German knight of the midd 
lown the street the tor i 


hundreds of fire-flies. 
and crossing two or three squares, we found 
tongues flitting through a grim old gateway, which 














leads into the older portion of the city. They 
their red illumination upon many a heavy balcon 
upon many a quaint old-gabled h upon ma i 
dingy frowning portal, upon mai intiquat 

Their red light flared also upon ; ise with al 





row of high windows running 











the gr 
and which were defended with iron stanch 
pris: n-like. It was a great school of bovs: and all 
these wind were crowded with anin ish 
faces, rosy, pale, plump, meagre, hand , plain 
illumined with eargerness as well as by the torch 
light. You saw how the little fellows burnt with 
desire for the time when they, no longe1 el 


should, as free, jovial, and admired *‘ J/ 





march gallantly through 
torches, and loud shouts of 








length the procession paused ; the musicians arra 
themsely mn either side of a somewhat humble-l 
ing house. The corps-signors grouped themselves in 
the centre of the street opposite. Was this small, 


almost mean-looking dwelling, then, the home of thi 
beloved and learned professor, in whose honour the 
whole University had come forth in such gallant 
uray ? Or must not the professor rather live in one 
f the two lofty antiquated and imposing mansions 
which rose to the right and left of the humble abode ? 
Yes, the professor probably would come forth a1 
address his pupils from that heavy balcony of fanta 
iron-work which adorned the larger of the two im 
posing mansions. But no! there is no festive look 
about the great houses. About the little house th 

is an expectant air. Lights shine through the four 
windows of the middle story. In one window burns 
a taper; another window is open. Soon the students 
who have arrived in carriages descend and enter the 
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How graphic is this sketch of a visit 
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human beings, all moving to the paseo, on foot, on 
horseback, and in carriages, mixed up in one hetero- 
genous mass, leperos, Indios, secondary and inferior 


classes of Mexican men and women, vendors of 


| oboe and bassoon! 


fruits, sweetmeats, and other things, are the pedes- | 


trians, and as they arrive at the paseo, they disperse 


among the trees, or keep to the footway, or loiter on | 


the banks of the canal. 
looking or well-dressed person, however, is to be seen 
in the motley groups. But on horseback what an 
extraordinary variety of classes! Mexicans of every 
grade—from the 
highest houses, and the cavalleros proper, boasting of 
their Spanish lineage and unadulterated native grace 
and greatness, down to the very lowest who can con- 


trive to sport a nag, however ill-fitted both man and | 


beast may be for such a concwrso, and the splendid- 
looking intermediate classes. The rancheros, the 


gay citizens, the fancy men of every kind, many of | 


them mounted on fiery steeds, and decked out in 


splendid Mexican costume—the horses covered with | 


rich trappings, here in silver, there in fine stamped 
leather—what a mixture! Then foreigners of every 
nation—particularly the French, English, and German 


—our own countrymen generally, keeping to their own | 
equestrian proprieties, and, as I believe, superiority. The | 


whole equestrian turn-out forms a rare sight. But 
no less heterogeneous is the concourse of carriages 
and vehicles of every kind. You have them from the 


value of five or six hundred guineas, down to twenty | 
pounds. The equipages of the first families are really | 


fine, well appointed, and with splendid frisones—the 
large American coach-horses. Some of them cost 
two thousand dollars (4002) a pair. Then come 
others, somewhat less dashing, with fine mules, and 
from this point down they go by degrees, till you get to 
a family carriage. The concourse is immense. The 
carriages go up and down the principal drive, of 
about a mile and a quarter in length, forming com- 
plete and compact moving lines, and at two or three 
different points they draw up, in standing lines, to 
observe, in silence, the passing to and fro of the 
moving panorama. The horsemen draw up, ever and 
anon, in the same way, while in the wide and com- 


modious centre, are parties, some moving in slow | 


masses, others trotting along in familiar chit-chat, 
and here and there, more lively spirits galloping, 
three or four abreast, in gallant style. Throughout, 
order is maintained, when necessary (although that is 


seldom) by a detachment of cavalry stationed at dif- | 


ferent parts of the paseo. While all this is going on 
by land, the canal running parallel with the Viga is 


nearly covered with canoes, filled with Indians, who | 


ascend and descend, partly on pleasure, partly on 
business. The canal springs from the lake of Chalco, 
passing by the Chinampas; once floating islands, 
now low lying garden grounds, separated by deep and 
wide ditches (little canals, in fact); and then goes on 
(I speak of the canal) to form a junction with the 
lake of Tezcuco. The canoe-passengers enjoy them- 
selves quite as much as their Viga rivals, if not more. 
The women’s heads are profusely adorned with gar- 
lands, principally of double red poppies, and both sexes 


Scarcely any respectable- | 


Everything else was perfect ; so 
think to European eyes and ears how singular the 
effect of these musicians, and of their music must 
have been. The charivari of a rustic wedding in 
England, transferred to Almacks’! 


Holy Week was a series of spectacles at the 
churches—to which people went as to a sight, 


| and no wonder, for the exhibition was after this 


Europe-travelled scions of the | 


| fashion— 


SCENES IN HOLY WEEK. 

In Spanish America, perhaps more than in any 
other Catholic country, the great object of the admi- 
nistrators of the Church seems to be to render palpable 
to the senses of the multitude, through the medium of 
a similaricum, however rude, not only every character 


and incident of the New Testament, put the tradition | 


of many of those who have their appointed places, as 
saints in the Roman Catholic calendar. In all the 
churches, accordingly, you have our Saviour and the 
Virgin Mary under every possible representation, 
particularly of suffering. Madame C. de la B 


| says, * Before each altar was a figure, dreadful in the 
extreme, of the Saviour, as large as life, dressed in a | 
purple robe and crown of thorns, seated on the steps | 


of the altar, the blood trickling from his wounds, 
each person devoutly kneeling to kiss his hands and 
feet.” “As I entered the door of this edifice,” 
(Nuestra Senora de Loretto,) says Mr. Brantz Mayer, 
* the first thing that attracted my notice was a side 
altar converted into an arbour, in the centre of which 
was a well, with Christ and the woman of Samaria 
beside it. The lady had been fitted out by a most 
fashionable mantua-maker, in a costume of blue 
satin, picked out with pink, and while she leaned 


the well, our Saviour stood opposite in a mantle of 
purple velvet, embroidered with gold, and covered 
with a Guayaquil sombrero! (a broad-brimmed straw 
hat.”) One instance more of my own observation. 


When in Lima, many years ago, I passed Holy | 
| we . . _ nod . . . =f 
| Thursday in marking the religious observances of the | 


day. I came at night to one church, where our 
Saviour and the twelve Apostles, in wooden effigies, 
were seated at the Last Supper. The figures were all 
dressed out in full canonicals, a real bond fide supper 
was laid out on the table, with bottles of wine and 
glasses, and into the mouth of Judas was stuffed a 
red Chili pepper, the Cayenne of the country. Let 
me add, in extenuation of this ultra display of 
material devotion, that all the viands and wine on the 
table were, on the close of the church, distributed 
among the poor. Then, on Good Friday, not only in 


| the churches of the city of Mexico, but in every one 


throughout the Republic, the Crucifixion, death, and 
burial of our Saviour, are enacted materially, the idea 
being to give a faithful representation to the mind, 
through the eye, of the great and solemn event which 


| is commemorated. 


mix in their slow, listless dance, on the ample boards | 


of their flat-bottomed vessels, aided and assisted by 
the old thrumming guitar. 


How much this adjunct | 


to the paseo de las Vigas tends to add to its pictur- | 


esque and varied aspect, you may easily imagine : it 
renders the amusement unique in its kind. 


Mr. Robertson was present at a grand ball 
given by the French embassy, which had been 
the anticipatory talk of the whole city for two 
months before it took place. 

A MEXICAN BALLROOM. 

After all, as if by common consent, 
belles hit on the juste milieu ; 
and not over dressed, 
blage overflowing with the ¢lite of the Mexican me- 
tropolis. The only plainly, perhaps quaintly dressed 
lady in the splendid saloon of the French Minister, 
was our clever and accomplished hostess herself. 
There were a great many fine women, and some very 
beautiful girls present. The lady did the honours 


the Mexican 
they were all elegantly, 


Madame collected an assem- | 


with grace, kindness, and intelligence, talking alter- | 


nately with all in their own language—Spanish, 
French, German, Italian, and English. The thing 
“ went” a merville, with one most extraordinary ex- 
ception, and that was the music. If I indulge 
in a little raillery on this score, Madame cannot 
take it amiss, for it was certainly no fault of hers. 
She laughed at it very much herself. She could not 


make a band—she must take what was mady to her | 


hand in Mexico. And whata band! With a recol- 
lection of Strauss’s, of Weippert’s, and of Jullien’s, the 
Mexican band was something to tickle the fancy of a 
humourist. ( 


Figure to yourself, in the recess of one of | 


the windows, level with the floor, and in no way sepa- | 
rated from the company, eight or ten, ‘ unshaven, | 


unshorn,” half lame, blind, tatter-de-malion music- 
scrapers, pouring forth tinklings and sounds which 
would have driven Jullien stark staring mad in two 
minutes! And then calling themselves the fashionable 
quadrille band of the court of Mexico! Instead of 
grand piano, a sort of hurdy-gurdy ! instead of violin | 
and violoncello, thumb-thrummed old guitars! a 
shrieking fife for the melodious flute! and Heaven 
knows what other sorts of incongruous instruments of 
Mexican origin, to make up for the want of flageolet, | 
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sung by Wright, should have been the motto upon 
the title-page of Ada Gresham— 


Mortal man is born to sorrow, 
Grief to-day, and grief to morrow ; 


for such is the burden of Miss Lupron’s cleverly 


constructed and very beautifully written novel. | “4 1 ] 
| high trees nearly meeting overhead, a travelling 


That is our objection to it; and we state it at 
once, because, with this exception, we have little 
but praise to bestow upon the work. But we 
cannot pass this feature of it without a protest 
against the tendency, on the part of so many of 
our lady novelists, to revel in the dismal and the 
doleful. It may be more easy thus to produce an 
effect ; but that temporary excitement is purchased 


at the price of a lasting popularity, because it | 
The | 


can only be attained by a sacrifice of truth. 
world is not so bad as it is the fashion with this 


school of fiction to represent; men and women | 


are not so black as they paint them; there is 
much of true enjoyment scattered in the paths of 
even the most miserable. If any proof of this 
were wanting, it would be found in the fact that 


would not willingly be sent out of the world they 
profess so to loathe. Offer them the seclusion of 


a nunnery ; surround them with all the creature | 
comforts on the middle of Salisbury plain ; ex- | 


clude them from the sight and sound of the 











LLY Lackapay’s famous song, so inimitably | 


with so much zest; and they would decline the 
offer! In truth, this misanthropy is only a sen- 
timent, which will not endure a trial; and, being 
a sham, the sooner it is exposed and exploded the 
better for everybody, even for its professor. 
Miss Lupton, at least, has no need of any such 
artificial expedient to give interest to her fictions; 
and, therefore, we trust that she will not again 
fall into the same error. 

For, barring this defect, Ada Gresham is a 
novel of uncommon power. The characters are 
drawn with the most delicate discrimination, the 


| nicest shades being admirably painted and pre- 


served. Ada, the heroine and autobiographer, is 
by no means a paragon of perfection; nor is 
Gascoigne a hero such as romantic imaginations 
are wont to dream of. The charm of this fiction 
as a work of art consists, indeed, mainly in the 


| frankness of the confessions made by the sup- 


posed biographer. She not only informs us that 


she is a very faulty personage: she exhibits her- 
| self as woefully erring in action. As the story 


proceeds, the reader discovers more and more the 
failings of the heroine. The daughter of a city 
trader, educated in a house of business, and 
where business only was talked about, it is not 
wonderful that she should have found refuge 
from these too hard and cold realities in reverie 
and romance. Her nature was impetuous and 
resolute even to obstinacy. She followed her 
own wilful inclinations, and defied opposition and 
obstacle. She loved, or believed she did, al- 


] f ‘ | though she finds at last that a great deal of 
gracefully on a silver pitcher, resting on the edge of | 


what she supposed to be passion for another was 
love for herself. The romance, the passion, the 
trial, the discovery of the heart’s hollowness, the 
repentance, are beautifully portrayed in a suc- 
cession of scenes drawn with masterly skill. It 
was while yet a school-girl that she fell in love 
with her French master, Gascoigne; he, more 
prudent, sought to dissuade her from a marriage 
which, although he loved her, his better judg- 
ment told him would not conduce to her 
happiness. But Ada was resolute. She would 
not be counselled; she would have him; she 
would marry spite of all warning and en- 
treaty; and when she had done so, she 
found that her husband’s passion was calmer 
than hers—that he was, in fact, a cold-blooded 
ascetic, moved mainly by a desire to convert 
her to certain severe notions he had of a 
lofty Christian character. Worse still: he had 
made a rash vow in early life that he would 
never marry; that he would lead a life of pure 
celibacy. He broke his vow, salving his con- 
science with the reflection that he had done so 
for the sake of making a convert; and she is his 
wife in little more than name. Thus wretched 
in her own home, she finds no refuge in that of 
her parents. In this extremity of misery she 


| discovers that her husband is dying of consump- 
| tlon. 
| learns wisdom in suffering. 
the Author | 


Her sense of duty is awakened, and she 
He dies; and as a 
widow she gains the haven of virtue. 

Such is a faint outline of a story, complicated 
in the narration by many incidents, and the 
introduction of numerous personages, whose ac- 
quaintance should be sought in the pages of the 
work itself, which, saving the objection we have 
already stated, is certainly of uncommon ability, 
alike in the construction of the story and in the 
telling of it. 

* Along a deeply-rutted lane underneath haw- 
thorn hedges in luxuriant blossom, and with 


carriage, with weary horses, was slowly wending 
its way.” Thus opens Sir Fredericl Derwent, after 
the regular fashion of a race of novelists now 


| almost passed away; and this indicates the charac- 


ter of the fiction. It is, for the most part, a story 
of country life, and the author depicts scenery, 


| and especially bits of rural nature, with the hand 


of an accomplished artist. He is not so success- 
ful in his portraitures of persons. He gene- 
ralises them too much: they are wanting in that 
individuality of character which naturé preserves, 
and whence it comes that no two persons ever 
created are exactly alike, whereas the characters 


| who figure in this novel are to be found in many 


other novels. The author has not a creative 
genius, but he has a talent for description, and 


| considerable skill in the construction of a story. 
those who are loudest in their complainings | 


For these qualities Sir Frederick Derwent will 
doubtless find favour with the mass of readers 
who patronise the circulating library, although 
he is not likely to command an audience among 
the select few who are obliged to be fastidious in 
their selection of novels for perusal during the 


demons in human form whom they describe | few hours they can devote to the pastime. 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 
Virginalia ; or, Songs of my Summer 


Nights. 
By 'T. H. Cutvers. Philadelphia. 


The Christian Sabbath, §c. By Josuva Russe t. | 


London: Hloulston and Stoneman. 
Odds and Ends. By A. E. Marsuauu. Pickering. 
Songs and Ballads. By H. Grazesroox. Whit- 
taker. 
The Gwyddonwyson Wreath. 
Hope and Co. 
The World. J. O. Clark. 
Dioramic Sketches. Hope and Co. 
Wanderings in the British Islands. By J. Futurr- 
ton. Hope and Co. 
Christmas at the Hall, &c. By T. J. Terrrneron. 
Longman and Co. 
Poems. By the Rev. C. Macyey. Pickering. 
Tales of the Forest. By SNELLivs ScHICKHARDUS. 
Madden. 
Fresu from a review of Alexander Smith’s 
poems—those wonderful revelations, and musical 
palpitations of a large brain and a rich heart— 
we turn with languid interest, even with frosty in- 
difference, to the batch of books whose names 
head this article. More saddening than usual 
seems the cold, glittering polish of the mere 
artistic rhymer, more hopeless than ever our un- 
wearied attempts to direct common-place talent 
into the legitimate channel of prudence and use- 
fulness. Persuasion fails to turn aside the tide 
of rhyme, which in its insane rush is as wasteful 
of time, money, and energy, as the sweeping 
seas are destructive of precious laden ships. In 
what then lies the prospect of success ? The 
first book on our list, Virginalia, claims precedence 
for its hyperbolical excesses. 
American, and in style and manner is the most 
vitiated of his class. As if to show a dark con- 
trast to Longfellow, Bryant, and men of large 


D. Evans. 


By W. 


resplendent souls, America is ever and anon | 


spawning bad poets—Briarean enormities—fellows 
with numerous heads, and every head an exag- 
geration. These are they who force language— 
they have not like opportunity with thoughts—as 
gardeners force cucumbers, as if a poem were a 
hot-bed. The word “natural” is not in their 
vocabulary, and they commence spelling pathos 
with the letter B. A more flagrant distortion of 
imagery than is presented by the poems before us 
exists not. Against the consequences of this, 


Mr. T. H. Chivers takes shelter in a bit of con- | 


venient logic. In the preface he observes with vast 
satisfaction, ‘‘ How can the meretritic judge ofthat 


which belongs only to the artist? That which | 


is New cannot be deciphered by the Old.” Now 


it does happen that we have some old notions, | 


such as believing that large words do not consti- 
tute great poems—that the newest fustian is of 
little value; and therefore this Transatlantic bard, 
this prince of extravagancies, is beyond our judg- 
ment as he is certainly beyond our appreciation. 
Here is a scrap of Mr. Chivers’s exquisite bom- 
bast. Now observe this is about “ Zhe Poet of 
Love,” not concerning a griffin or a unicorn. 


With the white lightnings of his still small voice, 
Deep as the thunders of the azure silence— 

He makes dumb the oracular cymbals with their noise, 
Till Beauty flourish amaranthine on the islands 
Of all the loud tumultuous sea 

Of the vast immensity, 

Echoing the music of the morns 

Blown through the chrysomelian horns 

Down the dark vistas of the reboantic Norns ; 
By the great Angel of Eternity, 
Thundering, come to me, come to me! 


To have addressed the poet so outrageously, 
and to have left the ladies without praise, would 
have been unbecoming in Mr. Chivers; therefore 
does he address Rosalie Lee in this sort:— 

More coy than the wild goldfinches 
When they hunt for the butterfly, 

Which the dew of the morning quenches, 
In the psychical month July ; 

Like an opaline dove’s neck chiming 
Cherubic beauty for me, 

Were her ovaline arms in their rhyming, 
Of my beautiful Rosalie Lee. 





Many mellow Cydonian suckets, 
Sweet apples, anthosmial, divine, 
From the ruby-rimm’d beryline buckets, 
Star-gemm’d, lily-shaped, h 
Like that sweet golden goblet 
On the wild emerald cucumber-tree 
Rich, brilliant, like chrysopraz blowing — 
I then brought to my Rosalie Lee. 





We hope the gentleman “brought” Rosalie | 


Lee a cyclopedia at the same time. If these 
verses come not under Hotspur’s satire—if they 
are not verily “the forced gait of a shuffling nag” 
—we should like to know what is ? 

The poems of Josnvua Russert have good 
meaning ideas, and exhibit the Christian spirit of 


The author is an | 


| the author, but are of no import as literary | 


works. 
| Ends, Songs and Ballads, The Gwyddonwyson 
Wreath, The World, and Dioramic Sketches. We 
are not surprised that such poems are written ; 
but it seems an error grown hoary with age, and 


poems are written they must be printed. The 
influx of worthless poems is enormous ; and we 


Equally without mark are Odds and | — 
| amily Romance; or, Episodes in the Domestic 


| 
| 


sanctioned by observance, that Jecause indifferent | 


| fear that nothing but the just severity of reviewers | 


will be able to check it. The power which 
crushed Keats cannot atone for past cruelty and 
abuse by assuming a maudlin tenderness : 


some hopeful aspirant, than to absolutely murder 
the public taste by smilingly admitting the in- 
troduction of trashy books. Of the batch we 


thought, or even invests an old idea with a novel 


fresh leaves are swelling with green life, we have 
no sympathy with dry, musty, unvegetating 


two it is perhaps better to chance the blight of 


of the | 
| and not without some success. 


have just enumerated not one sparkles with a new | 


form. Now that the young flowers are everywhere | 
| laughing from meadows and hedge-rows, and the | ¢ j 
| anecdotical annalist to the aristocracy,—a sort of 


| musings, which have not sufficient vitality to | 


be either fragrant or beautiful. 
Among the better class of poems we must 
| place Wande rings tn the British Islands ; but the 
| author is far without the magic circle of genius. 


g 
privileged to enter. His descriptions are pleas- 
| ing, but not powerful; and his artistic skill can- 
| not be charged with serious imperfections. 

| Belonging to a still better class is Christmas at 
the Hall, and other Poems, by J. F. TERRINGTON. 
| 


Study and observation may bring him nearer the | 
olden border of this circle ; but he never will be | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annals of the 


3URKE, Esq. 

1853. 
Tuat very persevering and industrious gentle- 
man, Mr. J. Bernarp Burke, already well 
known to the reading public as the author of The 
Peerage and Baronetage, The Landed Gentry, 
Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, The Romance of the 
Forum, and other collections of the same sort, 
has again had recourse to his prolific note-book, 
All Mr. Burke’s 
productions hitherto have been nothing more 
than compilations of notes collected during a 
somewhat discursive search among the annals of 
the peerage, memoirs of distinguished persons, 
and literature of that class. The one before us 
differs in no respect from its predecessors. Mr. 
Burke seems, indeed, to have constituted himself 


Aristocracy. By J. Bernarp 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 


antiquarian Jenkins, though not possessed, we 
must admit, of that graceful floridness of style 
for which the last-named author is so justly cele- 
brated. His anecdotes, however, are amusing, 
and although not related, perhaps, in the best 
possible manner, they are sufficiently entertain- 
ing to warrant us in recommending them for 
perusal. Without further preface, we will briefly 
refer to one or two of the more extraordinary 
stories included in the present collection. 
LADY NEWBOROUGH. 
If the story of this lady is to believed, grave 


| doubts are thrown upon the legitimate identity 


They have something like a character of their | 


own—something that has shook itself from the 
dull soporific of mediocrity. Without enchaining 


tal power, as the ancient mariner held “ with his 
glittering eye” the wedding guest, these poems have 
yet enough poetic quality to gratify, not to satisfy, 
| areader’s mind. The descriptions of social habits 
and natural objects are usually easy and correct, 
wanting only vividness of imagination to make 
them more poetical in a higher poetical sense. 
This volume contains another tribute—and con- 
sequently another failure—to the great name of 
Wellington; and the author regrets that he did 
not print it before the Laureate’s Ode. He really 





| peace, and the world been little or nothing the 
| poorer. 

This mistake is revived in the next book by 
the Rev. C. Magner; fe, too, having aspired to 
rhyme on the mightiest of England’s heroes. As 
in every other case, the grandeur of Welling- 
| ton’s life, fand the grandeur of his death—for 


| 
| the attention by some unusual mesmeric or men- | 
| 


need have no regrets, since he and Alfred Tenny- | 
son might have left the great warrior to sleep in | 


of no less a personage than the late ex-King of 
the French, Louis Philippe. 

Maria Stella, a young opera-girl of Florence, 
happening to take the fancy of Lord New- 
borough, then travelling through Italy, that 
nobleman removed her from the stage, and 
eventually married her. She was then supposed 
to be the daughter of a man named Chiappini; 
but, long afterwards, this man, being upon his 
deathbed, wrote to her a confession of the follow- 
ing facts:—That, about four months before her 
birth, a great French nobleman, accompanied by 
a lady, and a numerous retinue, arrived in 
Florence. Chiappini’s wife was then pregnant; 
and so was the lady of the French noble. The 
latter seemed bent upon having a son, and made 
a proposition to Chiappini that, if his wife should 
have a son, and the great lady only a daughter, 
they should secretly exchange their offspring. 
The event turned out to be so; and by means of 
large bribes Chiappini was prevailed upon to 
consent to the exchange. Subsequent inquiries 


| made by Lady Newborough led, if she is to be 


| few die so calmly and augustly—have reduced | 


| tributary rhymers to the level of penny ballad- 
mongers. The Rev. C. Magney’s style is not in 


| the adulatory: it is rather in placid descrip- | 


tion. The poem entitled Selwood, somewhat 
after the manner of Goldsmith’s Deserted Vil- 
lage, is worthy of commendation, and infinitely 
superior in its quiet grace to the abrupt rhythm 
and slipshod roughness of a poem named Taste. 
Tales of the Forest are entirely of a different 
vein. They are rhymed stories made up of a 


are Hindoo traditions, which the author has set 
round with a border of his own conceits and 
musings. These poems are very uneven in cha- 
racter, and seem to be a mingling of known 
| styles rather than an original manner. Occa- 
sionally there are glittering bits of poetry hemmed 
in by grotesque banks, and the whole looks like 
a conglomeration of the spirited utterance of 
3yron’s Eastern tales, and the humorous, but 
exceedingly poignant, satires of L/udibras. We 
have not here a literary triumph, but a source 
some amusement and much information in 


} 
notes. 





| 
| ot 


The Universal Library. Poetry, Vol. 1. London: 
Ingram and Co. 


| 
} 
| 











Tris magnificent volume is the first of a series which 
| is designed to be a collection of the works of ¢ 
of the English and foreig ets, in which thet 





copyright. It is printed in a clear type, in doubl 
columns, on the best paper, and handsomely bound. 
The first volume contains Scott’s “ Lady of the Lal 
| and * Lays of the Last 3 :”’ the entire Fables of 
| La Fontaine; Goethe’s F: : two dramas of Schiller 





“the Piccolomini” and “the Death of Wallenstein,” 
and the complete Poetical Works of Milton,—thus 
| combining the best productions of the greatest poets of 


| four countries. It is illustrated with many excellent 
| woodcuts. 





deal of frolic and instruction ; in fact the subjects | 


believed, to very extraordinary results,—that the 
French nobleman and his lady were no other 
than Philippe Egalité, Duke of Orleans, and 
his duchess; that the changeling was Louis 
Philippe; and that she, Maria Stella, was the 
rightful heiress to the Duchy of Orleans. 

We cannot, of course, attach much credence to 
this strange story; but there are one or two 
strange facts not altogether inconsistent with its 
truthfulness. One is, that it was always doubted 
whether Louis Philippe was really born in Paris, 
as was pretended. When presented at the font 
to receive the baptismal rite, his weight was so 
great as to excite the remark that he seemed as 
heavy as a five months old child. Lady New- 
borough certainly made many futile endeavours 
to have her claims fully investigated; they were 
always obstinately overlooked by the Govern- 
ment. She published a curious little volume, 
which we have seen, and to which Mr. Burke 
refers, setting forth her story and its proofs. 
After the death of Lord Newborough she mar- 
ried the Baron Von Ugarn-Steinberg, a Livonian 
nobleman of very powerful and ancient family; 
but her imagination was distempered by dreams 
of that greatness which she considered to be her 
and the little opera-dancer, who had risen to 
was (issatis- 


the dignity of an English peeress, 
fied because she was not recognised as a princess 
of the blood re yal of France. 
EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 

This young man was the son of the celebrated 
lue-stocking who despised the proffered homage 
of Alexander Pope, and laughed the poor little 
fellow so unmercifully to scorn. From his ten- 
derest years he appears to have been seized with 
an unconquerable desire to vagabondise, for he 
ran away twice from Westminster school, and 
- time reclaimed and reconciled to his 


} 
I 


was each 
irritated parents by the kind offices of Mr. Mait- 
| land, ex-surgeon to the embassy to Constanti- 
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nople. At last "i was sent to pr West Indies, 
where he contrived to pick up a knowledge of the 
classics, and to fit himself in some sort to fulfil 
the duties of his station. On his return to 
England he was returned to Parliament for 
Huntingdonshire, in 1747, but soon relapsed into 
his old habit of vagabondising; and in 1751 we 
find him imprisoned in the prison of the Chatelét 
in Paris, under the disgraceful charge of having 
conspired with Lord Southwell and Mr. Taafe to 
cheat and plunder a Jew named Abraham Payba. 
Whether he was falsely accused of this business 
or otherwise it is impossibl he constantly 
and emphatically denied any participation in the 
affair; and the evidence of the witnesses for the 
prosecution was so very contradictory and con- 
fused, that all the accused were acquitted. After 
this we find him wandering about the world ina 
strangely discursive 
Turin letters to the 
afterwards embodied in a quarto pamphlet, en- 
titled “Observations on a supposed Bust at 
Turin ;” afterwards rambling about the East, and 
lastly over Europe; assuming a new character in 
every country that he visited. 


>to Say: 


manner ; now writing from 
Royal Society 


au have conversed with the nobles in Germany, and 
served my apprenticeship in the science of horseman- 
aa at their country seats. I have been a labourer in 
the fields of Switzerland and Holland, and have not 
disdained the humble profession of postilion and 
ploughman. I assumed at Paris the ridiculous cha- 
racter of a petit maitre. Iwas anabbé at Rome. 1 
put on, at Hamburgh, the Lutheran ruff, and with a 
triple chin and a formal countenance I dealt about 
me the word of God so as to excite the envy of the 
clergy. I acted successively all the parts that Field- 
ing has described in his Julian. My fate was similar 
to that of a guinea, which at one time is in the hands 
of a queen, and at another isin the fob of a 
Israelite. 

While dining at Padua with the artist Romney 
a partridge bone stuck in his throat, and he ex- 
pired soon afterwards. When asked what faith 
he died in, he answered, “I hope that of a good 
Mussulman.” He was buried in the cloisters of 
the Hermitants at Padua, where the slab that 
marks his grave may yet be found. 


gre. isy 


LEADERS OF FASHION. 

Under this title some very interesting facts and 
mecdotes are related respecting some of the great 
Coryphiaet of English fash m, the Count de 
Grammont, Sir George Hewitt, Wilson, Beau 
Fielding, Beau Edgeworth, Nash, and the great 
3rummel. In one of the anecdotes which Mr. 
Burke relates about Brummel he falls into an 
error somewhat strange for a gentleman of his 
accuracy. The anecdote is that well-known one 
about Brummel humbling the pride of an upstart 
Mrs. Thompson, who was giving a fashionable 
party in Grosvenor-square, at which she expected 
the presence of the Prince Regent. Brummel 
had then quarrelled with his Royal Highness, 
and no sooner did the beau mi ike his appearance 
in the room than the lady of the house, bustling 
up to him with an air of great indignation, told 














hin at he had not been invited. 

‘Not invited, madam? not invited?” said the 
unwelcome visitor in his blandest tones; “surely 
there must be some mistake;” and leisurely feeling 
in all his pockets to spin out the time, id give a 
better chance for the Prince’s arrival, while th 


hostess was in an agony, he at length drew forth a 
card, which he present ed to her. At acl 
i s that of her rival, and, returt t hastily, 
This ecard, Sir, is a Mrs. Johnson’s; 
is Thompson.” “Is it, indeed?” replied 
1, affecting much surprise, ‘‘ Dear me, how 
unfortunate; really, Mrs. John—Thompson, I mean, 
I am very sorry for this mistake; but, you know, 
Johnson and Thompson ipson and Johnson, are 
so much the same kind of thing. Mrs. Thom} 
wish you a very good evening.” And making 
his most elaborate bows, he retired slowly a1 
amidst the ill-si ressed laughter of all pre- 
sent, except the hostess herself, who was bursting 
with indignation, and totally at a loss to reply to 
such matchless effrontery. ea 
Mr. Burke represents this “rival” Mrs. John 
son to be an inhabitant of “the terra incognita. 
Finsbury-square, or its immediate vicinity; ’ 
whereas she was, in truth, J/iss Johnson, after- 
wards Countess St. Antonio, of musical celebrity, 
and resided in //anover-square. It might have 
struck Mr. Burke that a lady residing in Fins- 
bury would not be likely to interfere very 
materially with the social supremacy of a resi- 
dent of Grosvenor-square, especially in 


lavs 


ce she saw 













one of 


min- 





anol 
cinciy, 





those 


VICISSITUDES OF GREAT FAMILIES. 
Under this title Mr. Burke collects a number 
of strange coincidences, tending to show that 


y, which were | 


misfortune has sometimes attached itself to great 


titular names, just as it is believed by sailors to 
fasten itself upon vessels. The most singular 
example of this is the title of Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Humphrey de Stafford, first Duke of 
Buckingham, fell gallantly fighting for the 
Lancastrians at the battle of Northampton. 

Henry de Stafford, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, died upon the scaffold at Tower-hill, by the 
machinations of Cardinal Wolsey. The title then 
went into abeyance, but was revived in the person 
of George Villiers, who peri 
Felton. His son, the profligate 
Charles IL., died in a remote Yorkshire inn as 
destitute as the meanest beggar. Pope’s graphic 
description of his ending is too generally known 
to need quotation here. John Villiers, who, on 
questionable authority, assumed the title of Duke 
of Buckingham, squandered his fortune among 
camblers, and died in the lowest state of degra- 
dation. His last surviving daughter, “Lady 
Elizabeth Villiers,’ died in Tavistock-court, 
Covent-garden, in the last grade of debauchery. 
The sale at Stowe, and the disruption of one of 
the most princely fortunes in the kingdom, is a 
sufficient proof that the a influence supposed 
to pervade this unfortunate dukedom has lost 
none of its potency. 

ACTRESSES RAISED TO RANK BY MARRIAGE. 

Mr. Burke gives a catalogue of those actresses 
who have been raised in the social scale by 
wedlock. He opens this chapter with a diatribe 
in favour of the stage. “It is not a little singu- 
lar,” says he, “that, maugre the attacks made 


shed by the knife of 
favourite of 


by religious purists upon stage morality, there is | 


not one instance of extreme turpiture 
turpitude ?) proved against an actor. 

The list of ennobled actresses includes Anas- 
tasia, Countess of Peterborough (Miss Robinson); 
Lavinia, Duchess of Bolton (Miss Fenton); 
Elizabeth, Countess of Derby (Miss Farren); 
Louisa, Countess of Craven (Miss Brunton) ; 
Lady Thurlow (Miss Bolton); Lady Wrixon 
Becher (Miss O'Neill); the Countess of Harring- 
ton, and the Countess of Essex (Miss Stephens.) 
* No actress,” says chivalrous Mr. Burke,” was 
ever advanced from the theatrical ranks, and 
married to a husband in the higher walks of life, 
who did not thenceforth conduct herself with 
unerring propricty.” After this we shall scarcely 
marvel that his list closes with Lady Boothby; 
but we do think it unfair to the memory of Kitty 
Clive that she should be omitted. Why, too, has 
he left out the Duchess of St. Albans (Miss 
Mellon)? Surely she was the goddess of virtue 
herself. 

We shall now t ike leave 
book, with the trite observation that truth is far 
stranger than fiction, and an assurance to our 
readers that these volumes are by no means un- 
worthy of a careful perusal. 


(queere 


f Mr. Burke and his 


Demerara after fifteen f Freedom, is a pamphlet 
by “a LANDOWN! r,” who shows the advantages 
offered by emigration to British Guiana, for all people 
suffering under the accursed yoke and the 


years 0 


unholy 











bondage of slavery, where, subject to British Laws and 
Institutions, they may become a free, civilised, and 
christian peasantry.—Mr. Jonn Rippon has sent 


us an essay on Capital Punishment, which he contends 
to be both unlawful inexpedient ¢ 
other arguments than those usually advanced. He 
I nthat the hject of punish- 
ment is the reformation and benefit of the trans- 
gressor, and contends, that its primary purpose is the 
conservation of the law’s authority, and of the rights 
and well-being of the non-criminal portion of the 
community; in which we quite agree with him. But 
even on these premises, he as 








dissents from the propositic 





ts that capital punish- 








ment is inexpedient—in the ch also we agree with 
him.—-The new volumeof Vizetelly’s ‘‘ Contemporary 
French Literature,” contains a translation of JuLEs 
DE Brevaw’s Mazzini, judged by Himself and his 
Countrymen. It isa tremendous attack upon the 
ex-triumvir, and assumes to show, by extracts from the 
writin f his own countrvme aig even of his 


own partisans, in what 
Italy. But ther 
whole work W 


he is held in 
is a i animus in the 
hich —- it of much of its 
value. It is Had it been rec Pag severe, 
it would have as effective. ——Mr. fei 
Coorer has published a third edition of his G lo ‘"y 
ft the Provincialism n use inthe County of Sussex : 
J. R. Smith. )—To fee natives of that county | it must 
? use ful, and interesting to the curious in language 
everywhere.——A Hindoo rejoicing in the name of 
BomMANJI DosaBuAt MuNSHL, has sent us from Bom- 
bay, a pam} hlet written in excellent English, con- } 
taining some concise remarks on the principal National 
Governments, §c. of British India, and a dissertation 
on the condition of the Indian peasant. These re- 
pending discussions on 
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marks are designed to aid the 














| the renewal of f the charter; and it would be wai if 


statesmen would acquaint themselves with the opinions 
of the natives, before they resolve what sort of 
government to give them. Ripeway has published, 
in a pamphlet, the debate in the House of Commons 
in the year 1833 on the gradual extinction of the 
national debt, and the true principles of a property 
and income tax. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 





The North British Review is a formidable rival of the 
Edinburgh. It is more various, more vigorous, alto- 
gether more readable, than the Hdinburgh has been 
since Jeftreys ceased to be its editor. As the old star 
is going out, it is pleasant to welcome another rising 
» rapidly and promising so much splendour; for 
every successive number of the North British has 
been an cag tly ment on its predecessor; and the new 
one is the best we have seen, both as respects the 
choice of subjects and skilful treatment of them. The 
literary essays are on ‘“ The Reign of Female 
Novelists,” a review of some recent poems (not A. 
Smith’s), entitled “Glimpses of Poetry,” and a trea- 
tise on “ English Hexameters.” An amusing paper 
discourses anecdotically of “ British Birds.” Of 
religious themes, we find only a critical review of 
‘“‘ Bunsen’s Hippolytus,” and ‘“‘ Memoirs of French 
Protestantism,’ which surprises us, for we under- 
stand this review to have had its origin in the 
religious differences of the Church of Scotland. 
Whether that be or be not so, certain it is that it has 
now lost any distinction of this kind, and has become 
a work of general literature, like its secular quarterly 
contemporaries. The political papers in this number 
are on “ Internation: il Relations and the Principles of 
French Policy,” and “ Life under an Italian Des- 
potism.” A sort of semi-historical article treats of 
“Wellington in the Peninsula.” But we are be- 
coming heartily weary of Wellington, and we hope 
the periodicals will allow him to rest in peace for a 
little while. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for May will be opened 
eagerly for the continuation of ‘ Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood.” Nor will the reader be disappointed. It is 
the opening paper of the number. But there are 
others almost as attractive. “Spiritual Manifes- 
tations” is an elaborate exposure of “the Rappers,” 
done with much humour. Here too, we have “ Wel- 
lington in Spain,” which would have been interesting, 
had not the subject been so worn to tatters. A 
notice of a new work, half fiction, half fact, entitled 
‘Count Arensberg, or the Days of Luther,” is fol- 
lowed by a valuable paper, full of information and 
useful suggestions, under the title of ‘ Circulation of 
Matter.” Added to these, are a very amusing “ Tale 
from the French Stage,” a review of some French 
Travels; while in, politics, Dr. Chalmers’ pretensions 
to the character of a political economist are roughly 
handled. 

Be ntley’s Wiscellar y for May adds the 
of pictorial illustration to good writing. It aims 
at greater variety than any monthly, and 
its contents are generally of a lighter character, 
Shirley continues a novel called “Aspen 
Court ;” but as we have not read the earlier portions 
of it, we are unable to give an opinion of its merits. 
‘The Tuileries from 1815,” is a brief sketch of the 
modern fortunes of that magnificent palace, which has 
witnessed so many changes of its inmates. ‘ The 
Weed,” is a hit at the tobacco pipe. ‘“ Sterling’s 
Last Years of Charles V.” is reviewed. Mr. Angus 
Reach has humorously told a tale of love and lite- 
rature, and how they drove Paul Penfeather, author 
and journalist, to the diggins. Perhaps the most 
valuable paper in the number is an account of the 
trial of the Duchess of Kingston, from an original 
MS., with a portrait. It is preceded by a short 
memoir of that lady, so famous in her day, and no 
romance can surpass in interest the facts elicited in 
this extraordinary trial, and nothing can be more 
dramatic than the incidents and proceedings of the 
trial itself. We advise every reader to peruse it. 
‘A Journey from Westminster Abbey to St. Peter's,” 
is a spirited narrative of a recent tour to the Holy 
City. 
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We are sorry we cannot say much by way of en- 
‘ment to the new magazine enterprise of Mr. 
e . Parker. The first number of the National 
Viseellany is a failure. It is wanting in variety, in 
attractive subjects, and in ability. Some of the papers, 
is that on “* The Love of Horrors,” and “ Slavery in 
Ame rica,” would be scarcely cre ditable to a school- 
boy’s pen. The preface opens with the trite remark, 
‘It is difficult to begin.” True; but “things bad 
begun make worse themselves by ill,” says Shakspere. 
It would have been easy to have made a better be- 
ginning than this. Unless there be great and imme- 
diate improvement, we fear the National Miscellany 
(by-the-by, a very bad title) will not survive six 
months, 

The Ge ntleman’s 





Magazine is most valuable as a 


repertory of archeology and historical review, and, 
above all, for its memoirs of all distinguished persons 
who die, and of many who are not distinguished. It 
is, however, rather a work for reference than for read- 
ing, for it does not seek support by its writings, but 
by its collections. 
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FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

On the 27th of last month, Ludwig Tieck died 
at Berlin, his birthplace, and in his eightieth year, 
which would have been completed had he lived 
but a few weeks longer. He was buried on May- 
day with much solemnity, the venerable Hum- 
boldt taking a part in the celebration of the 
funeral rites, and his remains repose, as he had 
in life desired, beside those of his friend, the well- 
known theologian, Schleiermacher. As he had 
also desired, his funeral sermon was preached by 
Sydow, of the Prussian Evangelical Church, a 
circumstance which is considered to be a refuta- 
tion of the once-prevalent rumour that Tieck had 
joined the Roman Catholic Communion. After 
the delivery of the sermon, and the performance 
of some appropriate sacred music (in the so- 
called Trau rhaus), the corpse was followed by a 
long funeral c¢ wtege to the cemetery; the day was 
a fine one, there as here, and the German 
chroniclers of the event take care to narrate that 
the birds were twittering a salute to the arriving 
spring, while the poet was being consigned to his 
final home. For many years Tieck had ceased 
to contribute largely or steadily to contemporary 
literature, in which, however, to the last, he took 
a lively interest, and he has bequeathed to a 
friend, for publication, an elaborate criticism on 
the more recent productions of the new school of 
German dramatists. Born at Berlin in 1773, 
when Goethe was a youth of twenty-four, he be- 
came an author by profession at a very early 
age; but although his auto-biographical prefaces 
to a recent edition of his works contain much 
interesting information on the development of his 
mind, they are all but silent on the outward facts 
of his career, respecting which little more is 
known to us than that he was mainly dependent 
on theatrical managers, as a sort of counseller 
and critic, until the present King of Prussia 
invited him to settle in Berlin, with a pension, 
which secured to his declining years the easy 
circumstances which there is reason to fear he 
had not previously enjoyed. At Dresden, his 
residence for a considerable period before his 
removal to Berlin, Tieck had added to his literary 
reputation that of an amateur dramatic reader, 
and, had it not been for a personal deformity, 
there is little doubt that he would have adopted 
the histrionic profession, and combined, like our 
Shakspeare, the functions of dramatist and actor. 
It is, perhaps, to this personal deformity, that we 
ought to attribute the gloom and cynicism which 
mark his earliest literary hiefly 
tales, short and long; and even in Peter Led 
recht’s Volksmdhrchen, afterwards expanded 
and remodelled into the celebrated 





performances, ¢ 





Phantasus. 
these qualities are apparent, along, indeed, with 
the development of a rich and beautiful poetic 
element. It was August Wilhelm Schlegel 
who first announced, on the appearance 
of these Volksméhrchen, that Germany had 
a new poet, and it was to the Schlegels 
and their friend Novilis, that Tieck joined 
himself, rather than to Goethe and Schiller, 
to whose genius, however, he paid at alltimes ample 
homage. In this society, Tieck for a time showed 
soine disposition to share in the neo-catholic ten- 
lencies of Friedrich Schlegel, who repaid him by 
setting him up as a rival to Goethe—an attempt 
which Goethe has commemorated in the well- 
known saying ; “ As far as Shakespeare is 

me, so far am I above Tieck”! But the neo- 
catholic period of Tieck’s literary career was not 
of long duration; and in the series of novels which, 
after arriving at intellectual maturity, he sent 
forth in quick succession for many years, that 
tendency is discernible only in the conservative 
temper which they display—a mild but firm and 
emphatic opposition to the revolutionary spirit 
of the age, manifesting itself in all Tieck’s later 
writings. Probably the earliest attempt to Intro- 
duce Tieck to the English public was a translation, 
with a laudatory preface, of two of his novellettes, 
executed by those well-known ornaments of the 
English Church, the brothers Hare; then came 
Carlyle’s “specimens” in the German romance ; 
but “perhaps the best specimen in English, of 
Tieck in his finest mood, is the anonymous trans- 
lation of the charming Lebens Ueherfluss, which 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, some years ago, 
under the title of The Supe rfluities of Life. It is 
as the author, in conjunction with August Wil- 








| paralleled in Literary Fiction, 
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helm Schlegel, of the classical German translation 
of Shakspere, that Vieck, i 
known in England, of wh Elizabethan drama- 
tists he had studied both the literature and the 
biographies, with a success which throws even 
the indefatigable industry of a Payne Collier into 
the shade. His novel, the Dichterleben, in which 
Shakespeare, Greene, and Marlowe, live, move, 
and speak, is a feat of reconstruction almost 1 


however, ls best 


) 


so singularly do 


fidelity to fact, 


it combine with the interest, 
warmth, and colouring of roman 


That spirit of revolution or innovation, or how- 
ever else it may be d a against which 
Tieck wrote and declaimed, 
arenas, under the most favo ¢, too, of possible 
circumstances, in the ates of America ; 
and its strange “sayings and doings” in that 
enormous democracy beyond the Atlantic, pre- 
sent phenomena that deserve, almost more than 
any others, to fix the attention of the thoughtful 
mind. One recent journalistic fact may be cited 
asa symptom of the confusion which is over- 
taking the “free” American mind. If not the 
most influential, certainly among the most influ- 
ential of American newspapers, is the New York 
Tribune, the journal which had Margaret Fuller 
for its literary Critic, and which is conducted 
with great energy, and (as times go) with great 
respectability, by the well-known Horace Greely. 
The Tribune determined lately to “enlarge its 
size ;” a feat which newspaper proprietors or 
editors, on both sides of the Atlantic, are little 
addicted to performing in silence, but are wont 
to celebrate with the loudest possible flourish of 











trumpets. Accordingly the Zr took ocea- 
sion, on the occurrence of the great event, amid 
the plaudits of sympathising s, to dis- 


tinctly state and assert what its doctrines were. 
And this journal, the Times, as it were, of Trans 
atlantic Anglo-Saxondom, in a graye and seem- 
ingly 


*articie, 


sincer¢ 

















aim is to effect a rec of society, in 
conformity with the theories of—Charles Fourier! 
This, it may be said, regards the future rat] 
than th pres nt; but what to make of a 
spiritual “liberty ” that 1 he establish- 
ment of “ 30,000 circles” of spirit-rappers, a phe- 
nomenon scarcely ¢ paralleled i e history of 
the darkest superst 3 Man, wl 
least, has long b tirely emancij 
States ; the emancipation of children 
progressing at such a rate that even Mr. Thack 
eray could not refrain from entering a publi 
protest against it ; and now Theodore Parker, in 
his latest publication, A 5S the P. 

u ion of Woman, has com out boldly 





entire and sweeping * emancly 








sex. Theodore Parker is a_ schol 

fashion), and certainly of all t | 
leaders of the movemer t-party in the Stat 
he is the man who most p ses what we are in 
the habit of terming genius—and here he is 
this so-called sermon, demandin that wom 
should freely become ters of r pliy- 
sicians, and, strangest of all, barristers! O 
thing must bé ifessed t is, that he | 





pointe lto a sad 
the position of woman in the nineteenth century, 
l : 

; 








—the deprivation of so much useful, wholeson 
and natural domestic employm » which th 
ever-augmenting bility of ach y is 
ubjecting her. heads must ti s 
matters up some of these days! 
By a rather « us ist while v 
+] 1 





were penning, for our publication of the 2nd of 
April, some | | 
in the copyright-with-America question, Mr. 
Putnam, the well-known Americ li . 
was writing on the very same point, and to a 
New York journal, letter, tl facts and argu- 
ments of which, appear in an expanded form in 
the new number of Norton’s (New York) L 
Gazette. Like ourselves 
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emMark on al ul 











advocate of the pri of intel il copy- 
right, so far as the ts of authors are con- 
‘ . 
cerned; to an author’s monopoly not the 
1 
} 


slightest objection, but t l 
monopoly, he very naturally protests. “It seems 
to me,” he says, “ but equitable that this measure 
should be strictly for the benefit of English and 
American authors, and that it should not give to 
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English publishers the right to force us to import 


the freest of 


LITERATURE. 
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, , 
their editions or else have none. American 
. 


authors will be ready to sell their manuscripts t 








English publishers, to be printed in England 
the English modes and dress. Let Englis 
authors be required, when claiming protection, t 
do the same with us,” &c. &e. To the « hic] 
certain persons in the States have | raising 
that Amer 1 au will hav cS 
rinted in England and then imported into t 
States, to the detriment of the Ameri paper 
and pi trades, Mr. Putnam replies, as W 
have done, that this i not a question of copyrig 
at all, but of customs’ duties And he adds son 
curious facts to show that it is by no means 
uncommon for London publishers, who aequiz 


the English copyright of American works, to 
import copies of the American edition rather than 
produce an original English one. Of “ Lynch’s 
Dead-Sea Expedition—a handsome octavo with 
many illustrations,” Mr. Putnam says that “ Her 
Majesty’s Publisher in Ordinary hed to pub- 
lish this work in England, and, if I mistake not, 
instead of reprinting it there, he imported 1,000 
or 2,000 copies of the American edition. Pre- 
cisely the same with Squire’s 
Nicaragua; Appleton, and Co. supplying Long- 
man and Co. with an edition printed in New 
York. Again, and to a still greater extent, 
Messrs. Harper supplied Murray with larg 
editions of Stephens’ two works, Yucatan and 
Central America, each in two large volumes ; and 
the Boston publishers did tl li 
tion of Robinson’s three larg« 


iry wi 









case occurred 
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the same with an edl- 
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volumes of Travels 
wn Palestine. We ourselves have manufactured 
for Mr. Murray, stereotype plates “of some of 
Irving’s works, and have supplied him, Bentley, 
and Bogue, with entire editions of Spencer's 
Travels in the East, Taylor’s Eldorado, Bryant's 
Letters of a Trav i lurn- 
bull’s Genius of Italy, Olmsted’s American Farmer, 
and other books.” ‘All these,” Mr. Putnam 
adds, ‘are not small quantities merely imported 
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are published i 
as En books; and all these are stereotyped, 
and most of them printed in tl try « 
American paper. Now why do not the Englis! 
printers and type-found 1 Wl 
not, 1 d? 

he mo inves 
firmly are we convince 
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whether international ord 
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the latter which bel 
mie r il . HH W ‘ 4 t t tl re y ! 
ferenc between | property a ] 
property ; tl th t of pro] orial 
rights inal k should ie subject of speci 
legislation, and definition and lin t | 
rises, we believe. fro latent f rf ot t 
V aistinction we I st ( Give per 
petual ¢ right, and alloy I | perty 
be transfera lik ny other, and you may 
besto 1 mono] in Shakspe Miltor 1 
Scott 1 certa family of pu rs m 
ning on the pei ual profi classic 
while the d lants of the ex tors « 
t works m I z TI truth 
r] | copyright withon v of ail fixir 
vright int { i] und d ] ts « 
s themselves would be 1 s l uw 
urious he ve | questions 
ail (and even primogenitut tarting up ami 
msiderations on literary property! Ace ingly, 
we observe with ple t se which ha 
been r y adopted in F by M. Scribe 
1 his friends ng on If of Frencl 
lramatists generally. ‘The ave come forwal 
asking for an extension of the term of copyright 
in dramatic literature ; but they have distinctly 
introduced into their request the claims of 
‘widows and families ” and the ] mipero! has 
eranted the extension of copyright w they 
petitioned for. And whil M. Serib s been 


applying to the Emperor, the tribunals have beet 
which she 


vs the mischiefs 


oc’ ipied with a case 
that may arise from a joint 
property. Two dramatic authors united to writs 
a certain piece, ir demise, becam« 


the joint property of their respective heirs. On 


-tenure of literary 
which, on the 


a certall 


heir wished the piece to be px rformed at 
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theatre, and made arrangements to that effect. | 


The other heir dissented, and stopped the per- 
formance, whereupon the manager of the theatre 
claimed damages. The judges decided, very pro- 
perly, that the consent of all the heirs was re- 
quisite to its legal performance: but what 
confusion and complications might arise out of 
such a system? The solution of all the difficulties 
of the whole copyright question will, we believe, 
be found in the State becoming the sole owner of 
all literary property, in a way and for reasons 
which we cannot enter into at present, or do 
more than faintly allude to. 





FRANCE, 


Une Poignée de Verités: Mélanges Philosophiques. 
[A Handful of Truths, or Philosophical Med- 
ley.] Par Atpuonse Karr. Paris: Eugéne 
Didier. 1853. 

Salmis de Nouvelles. [Collection of Tales.] Paris. 
Libraire Nouvelle. 1853. 

Récits et Souvenirs : Romans des Familles. [Stories 
and Recollections: Tales for Families.] Par 
Emite Souvestre. Paris: D. Giraud. 1853. 

Avpnonse Karr thus introduces his Poignée 

de Vérités:— 

A sage has said, “if my hand were full of truths, 
I would take care not to open it.” The title of my 
volume proves that I am not of the same opinion, 
perhaps because I am not equally sage. 

Wit is only reason adorned and armed. 

“ Ride si supis,” said Martial. ‘ Laugh if you are 
wise.” 

A MORAL TALE. 

A prince was one day lost in a forest while pursuing 
astag. The greater number of his suite were lost also, 
and there remained with him only his squire and his 
steward. After many turns and windings, the prince 
declared that he was dying from fatigue and hunger ; 
and presently they discovered the cottage of a poor 
wood-cutter, with emotions of joy which the sight 
of the most sumptuous palaces had never caused. 
The squire and the steward entered the cabin, and 
soon returned, the first with a bench: upon which the 
prince descended from his horse, and did not require 
entreaties to sit down; the second with a table. 


“ What can you give us to eat, good man ?” said | 


the prince to the wood-cutter.—‘t Next to nothing,” 
answered the wood-cutter. 

“Then give us that quickly before our appetite 
increases."— It wants preparing; I have only raw 
potatoes.” 

‘“ Whatever you want to prepare, no matter what, 
here is my steward, who pretends to understand such 
subjects; confer with him.” 

The steward begged a few moments for re- 
flection; he retired thoughtfully under the shade 
of the trees, and then came back to the prince. 
“Well, have you contrived a method to pro- 
cure us something to eat?” ‘ Prince,” said the 
steward, “I have reflected that it is very unfortu- 
nate these potatoes are not truffles, and we have 
no turkey in which I could put them. It is true that 
would necessitate our not being in a hurry, and oblige 
your highness to grant at least eight days, before the 
turkey had the honour of appeasing the royal appe- 
tite, in order that the flesh should be properly impreg- 
nated with the savoury perfume of the truffles.” 

The Prince interrupted him. “If you are going to 
furnish a list of all we might eat if we had it, your 
catalogue will be long, and not satisfying. We are 
told there is nothing but potatoes; therefore with 
potatoes you must provide me a dinner.” ‘“ The rea- 
soning of your highness is perfectly correct,” said 
the steward. “TI request only five minutes to con- 
sider how I can prepare, in the best manner, this 
modest entertainment.” 

The steward withdrew and again meditated under 
the trees. Then he returned. “ Prince, I have it; 
since there are only ‘potatoes, we must be satisfied 
with a dish of potatoes; but there are eighty- 
three modes of dressing potatoes. It belongs ‘to 
my art to impart a savour to this provision, if I 
cannot give variety. I have decided to cook them 
a@ la polonaise.” He recited the receipt in a 
low voice: ‘You take potatoes, you boil them in 
water with salf, you peel them, you slice them, and 
serve them with a white sauce of capers, with girkins 
cut into small pieces, and anchovies.” 

** Good man,” said he, addressing the woodcutter, 











“bring me what I require for the white sauce ; first, | 
butter.”—*“ I have none,” said the woodcutter. 

‘¢ Flour ?”—“ IT have none.” | 

“Two eg Matt J have none.” 

“And the capers, girkins, and anchovies ?”—‘ I 
have none.” | 

* Diantre,” exclaimed the prince. | 

“ There are no means, then, to dress the potatoes | 
& la polonaise,” said the steward. ‘How unfor- | 
tunate! How is it possible for any person to have | 
neither anchovies, butter, nor eggs?” He reflected a | 
moment, then said: ‘ Well, let us dress the potatoes 
simply, en boulettes. Ah! pardon, your highness, to 


dress potatoes en boulettes requires four eggs, cream, 
and nutmeg. 


agreeable enough. 
The squire, impatient, disappeared. 


wanting, which the woodcutter, who had only potatoes, 
could not supply. 
would be excellent!” The prince began to be angry. 

“ Ah, well,” said the steward, “let us have a dish 
horribly vulgar, a dish that never before dared ap- 


pear on the table of your highness—fried potatoes. | 


Good man,” he continued to the woodcutter, “ bring 
me immediately a gridiron and some grease.” 
have neither gridiron nor grease,” said the wood- 
cutter. 

“What!” answered the steward, in a passion, 
“Neither gridiron nor grease! 


“ 


tution of things so cheap and so indispensable! ” 


“ Ah! steward,” cried the prince, “this is too 
What! not only you give me nothing to eat 
when I am perishing for hunger ; but you destroy me 
I permit you from this day to 
retire to your own estates, for I am told you have 


much ! 
with tedious speeches. 


become very rich.’ 
“Your highness, I shall obey with sorrow and 


respect; and, notwithstanding the rigour of your 


decision, I shall remember only your benefactions on 
the lands I owe to your munificence ; but it is not the 
less true, if Ihave not been able to furnish your re- 
past to-day, the fault lies with this man, who has 
not provided utensils and provisions the most com-~ 
mon and necessary to life.” 

“The fault is yours,” answered the prince, who 
wanted the good sense to say: ‘Since I have only 
potatoes, I cannot make a trufled turkey, nor all kinds 
of savoury dishes, of which I cannot command the 
elements.’ Why, instead of quarrelling with this good 
man who gives us willingly all he possesses, do you 


not quarrel with the potatoes because they are not | 


lamb cutlets or fillets of veal?” 

“ But, prince... .” 

“ But, steward... .” 

Doubtless the prince at this point would have pul- 
verised the steward’s feeble arguments, and proved, 
in a manner the most humiliating to the steward and 
triumphant to himself, that the fault was on his side. 
But the squire approached, and, by his mere ap- 
parition, demonstrated the absurdity of the steward 
more victoriously than the prince’s oration would 
have done,—if I may venture to pronounce so 
bold an opinion. While the steward imagined impos- 
sible perfections to bestow upon the potatoes—while 


the prince discoursed magnificently to the squire upon | 


the folly of his steward—the squire glided into the hut, 
and quietly roasted the potatoes upon the hot ashes; 
he now brought them smoking forward, and the 
prince often declared he had never enjoyed a finer re- 
past. He took from his neck the collar of the Blue 
Elephant, the most distinguished order in his state, 
placed it upon the neck of the squire; and has 
never failed since to summon him to his council 
under difficult circumstances. 


The remainder of the chapter explains the 
moral of the tale—a point, however, we may 
leave to the reader's imagination or judgment to 
supply. We cannot forbear taking one more 


extract from this series of amusing essays, which | 


touch, in a manner alternately grave and gay, 
upon an immense variety of subjects. 


AN APOLOGUE. 

Opening a book by chance, I fell upon a sort of 
apologue at the end of a volume, which was a second 
volume, the apologue not being concluded, and the 
succeeding volume not in existence. In pagan times 


a small population inhabited a little island on the | 


saltic sea. They were a thirsty people; but Odin— 
which was the name the northern nations at that 
period gave to the creator of the world,—Odin had 
provided, and Thor, the son of Odin and Frigga, had 
taught them to cultivate, barley and hops, and to 
make beer. They not only made sufficient beer 
to appease their thirst, but were able each year 
to sell a portion to the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring island, in exchange for smoked hams and 
sausages. This commerce belonged to a certain class, 
who collected from the harvest of barley and hops the 
quantity needed to conduct the exchange with their 
neighbours, and then sold in the island the salted 
provisions. Now smoked hams and sausages naturally 
increased the average of thirst in the country, and the 





| size of the island limited the cultivation of barley and 


hops. Some persons, 
beer; that is, with the 
they augmented the 
quantity of water. 


therefore, invented small 
same quantity of grain, 
production by adding a larger 
The mixture was inferior, but 


assuaged thirst, which was the principal thing; and 
the people soon grew accustomed to the change, 


except those who, as the reward of their philanthropic 
invention, claimed from the annual harvest a certain | 
share of beer brewed according to the ancient rites. 


Affairs proceeded peaceably in the island, and at 


different periods of the ye 








people celebrated festivals 





We must renounce the potatoes en 
boulettes, and yet it is a dish excessively simple, and 
t Let us think of something else.” 
The steward 
passed in review other methods of dressing potatoes, each | 
more simple than the other; but something was always | 


“What a pity!” he cried: “ that 


I have seen poor 
eople: but your poverty must be aggravated by 
peo} - . 7. 5d 2 
some imprudence or some vice, to cause your desti- 


in honour of Odin and his son Thor, thanking them 
for having granted beer to such a thirsty people. 

| But the inventors of small beer were ingenious 
| minds, who did not rest there; they invented, upon a 
| contrary principle, first ale, and then porter. This 
was an improvement; but the harvest did not yield 
sufficient barley and hops to fabricate ale and porter 
for everybody. Even to supply the inventors, who 
were determined not to dispense with it, some mate- 
rial must be saved from the small beer. After nume- 
rous consultations, an association was formed, with 
the double end of drinking porter and ale and 
preaching abstinence. They began by establish- 
ing that thirst was not so innocent a thing as it 
appeared and had been thought previously, but a trial 
to which Odin submitted men; and those who knew 
best how to resist temptation, occasioned him the 
greatest pleasure. The men of strength and virtue 
did not drink at all; in vain they ate smoked ham and 
sausages ; they triumphed still over the thirst to which 
other men were slaves. 

At first these lectures had considerable success. 
Some persons put a little water into their small beer, 
others put a greater proportion, others only put a 
little small beer in their water, others simply drank 
water, and others even went so far as not to drink at 
all. Amongst the latter, some died ; but, worse still, 
others lived, equally insane. They were honoured 
with a triple chime, the dead included. Public eulo- 
giums were delivered in their praise, and they were 
invested with ribbons of all colours, dignities of all 
descriptions. Ale and porter was drunk enormously 
at these ceremonies in the form of libations, as is done 
in honour of the gods. But this state of things 
could not last; it was discovered they who preached 
most vehemently against thirst drank porter in enor- 
mous glasses, which cured their own in the most 
radical manner, and procured them all the distinction 
attached to the reputation of not drinking more than 
one glass of beer in a day. 

Gradually it came to this; everybody used large 
glasses and everybody preached abstinence, and every- 
body drank as much ale and porter as they could 
obtain; and it was no longer those who abstained to 
whom honours were paid, but those who best preached, 
reserving the privilege of satisfying in the most agree- 
able and complete manner their particular thirst, with 
the profit of orations directed against the thirst of 
others. 





Having devoted so much space to M. Karr’s 
stories, we have none to spare for his philosophy, 
exhibited in more serious disquisitions through- 
out his lively volume. We pass to the Salmis de 
Nouvelles, a collection of tales by different 
authors, some of which have already appeared 
in other publications. The first article, however, 
is not a tale, but the description of a strange 
Oriental scene, from the pen of Théophile Gau- 
ticr. There are, the author informs us, amongst 
the Mussulman population of Africa numerous 
orders, or rather congregations, resembling the 
religious brotherhoods of Europe, the members 
of which style themselves khouan (brothers). In 
Algeria several of these orders exist, almost all 
emanating originally from Morocco. The order 
of the Aissaoua is a considerable one, and was 
founded by Sidi-Mhammet-Ben-Aissa. 





THE LEGEND OF AiSSA. 

| The legend of this Aissa, who died about 300 years 
| ago, is curious. He was a poor man of Meknés, in 
Morocco, and his wife and family were often destitute 
of food; but, endowed with faith unwavering, Aissa 
confided entirely in God to release him from this 
miserable situation. One day, after having prolonged 
his prayers at the mosque, returning sadly home, he 
| found to his astonishment a leg of mutton arrived be- 

fore him, with all the materials for an excellent 

dinner. 


| Continual acts of faith and prayer raised the 
| condition of Aissa from poverty to such abundant 
wealth, that he was able to relieve all the miser- 
able in his neighbourhood. 


| These visible marks of the divine protection in- 
duced Aissa, notwithstanding his humility, to found 
an order whose members should profess an absolute 
faith in God, and passive obedience to their superior. 
In order to prove their faith, at the Aid-el-Kebir (feast 
of the Beiram), he bought a hundred sheep, and 
desired his hundred followers to assemble next day at 
his house. The disciples failed not to keep the ap- 
pointment, and remained in the street before the 
house of the superior, who came out and approached 
them, saying: ‘“* You are all my children; you love 
me as your father; and you are resolute to obey my 
will?’ The disciples unanimously answered “Yes” 
to all these questions. 

“Well; it pleases me to cut your throats. 
feast of Beiram usually sheep are sacrificed. I select 
you for victims. Let him who loves me truly, and 
has faith in me, enter my house that I may kill 
him.” 


At the 


This singular proposition caused the disciples to 
hesitate, as indeed was natural. However, one of 
them said to the superior, ‘ Take my life if you be- 
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you pleasure.” 

” Sidi-Mhammet-ben-Aissa led this devoted disciple 
into his house, and gave him one of his hundred sheep, 
directing him to kill itin such a manner that the 
blood should flow into the street. He then re- 
appeared and renewed his proposition. Little 
encouraged at sight of the red rivulet which seemed 
to announce the immolation of the victim, the 
khouan hesitated and wavered in their faith. Yet 
one detached himself from the mass and advanced 
towards the master, who conducted him into his 
house and acted as he had done to the first. Not- 
withstanding the streams of blood which ran along 
the street, thirty-eight disciples resolved upon blind 
submission to the will of the superior, and each re- 


| 
| 


| two 


but he projected backwards and forwards with so 
much violence, that he dragged down with him his 
assailants. Writhing on the ground like a 


| smitten snake, he hoarsely articulated the word Allah, 
| with a rattle so guttural and piercing, though not 


ceived a sheep in recompense instead of the death he | 


had expected. The report spread through Meknés 
that Sidi-Mhammet-Ben-Aissa had murdered his 
khouan; the authorities interfered, broke open the 


door, and discovered the thirty-eight brothers alive | 


and merry by the side of thirty-eight slaughtered 
sheep. This small number of devoted disciples, de- 
voted to a degree of absurdity, of atrocity, sufficed to 
found the order, which became extremely numerous. 
By a strange coincidence, Aissa with the Mussulmans 
is the name of Jesus; Aissaoui in the singular, 
Aissaoua in the plural, literally signifies Jesuit. 
More than this, the superior laid as a rule of his 
order the perinde ac cadaver of Ignatius Loyola. 

We pass over the miracles of the rain, the axe, the 
piece of silver, the woman transformed into a negress, 
the tuft of white hairs, and twenty other prodigies, 
accepted without criticism by Mussulman credulity, 





to relate one which has reference to the scene we are | 
One day, Sidi-Aissa, attended by | 


about to describe. 
several brothers, set out to pay a visit to a distant 
douar. On the road, suffering from hunger, the dis- 
ciples repeatedly asked for food, till the superior 


exclaimed impatiently, “ Eat poison.” The khouan, | 


accustomed to understand literally the words of Aissa, 
gathered up scorpions, toads, serpents, vipers, and 
other venomous creatures, and regaled upon them as 
if they were the greatest dainties. Arrived at the 
douar, they declined the refreshments offered, and in- 
formed Sidi-Aissa, that having, according to his com- 
mands, feasted on poisons, they felt hunger no longer. 


loud, as overpowered the cries of the khouan, the 
howling of the women, and 
vulsionists. If the devil is ever ol 
God, he will do so in a similar manner. 


the strug rles of the con- 








jliged to confess 


THE GRAND POINT OF THE CEREMONY. 
Dragging themselves upon their knees and elbows, 
and half rising, the Aissaoua extended their hands to 
the Mokaddem, turning towards him their faces, wild, 
livid, shining with perspiration, lighted by eyes 
sparkling with a feverish ardour, and asked for food, 
sobbing and whining like children. “If you hunger, 
eat poison,” replied the Mokaddem. . . . My re- 
cital contains no exaggeration, and exaggeration is 
not possible in the painting of this horrible delirium. 
Adders, scorpions, serpents of different kinds, were 








| drawn from little bags and devoured living by the 


| animal. 


Aissaoua, with marks of excessive pleasure; some 
munched burning coals, or the sharp leaves of the 
cactus, whose thorns pierced their cheeks; each, while 
devouring his disgusting meal, imitated the cry of an 
The most fervent reposed upon hot coals 
as upon a bed of roses; and in this position of 
Guatimozin, their countenances brightened with an 


| intense expression of celestial pleasure, recalling the 


To reward their faith, the superior granted them | 


henceforth the privilege of being able to resist the 
effects of venom; and this privilege, extending to the 
whole order, is perpetuated to the present day. 
Moulei-[smaél, Sultan of Morocco, who was not upon 
friendly terms with the holy superior whose miracles 
eclipsed his power, determined to serve the disciples 
of Aissa with a dish in his own manner; he had 
an enormous porringer filled with the most abomin- 
able cookery that could be invented. The cauldron 
of Macbeth’s witches did not contain such hideous 
ingredients. From this venomous pot-pourri the 
khouan revolted; their faith was not strong enough 
to overcome the heaving of their stomach; and they 
were retiring in confusion, yielding the triumph to 
Moulei-Ismaél], when Lella Khamsia, an old servant 
of Sidi-Mhammet-Ben-Aissa, planted himself before 
the execrable broth, and, reproaching the khouan with 
their faint-heartedness, began to devour the adder 
the rats, the spiders, and the slugs, with such appetite, 
that the Aissaoua, encouraged, emptied the dish in a 
moment, to the sultan’s great confusion. They only 
felt invigorated after the poisoned feast. 





I 





M. Gautier witnessed in Algeria the ceremonies 

commemorative of this extraordinary miracle. 
CEREMONIES OF THE AiSSAOUA. 

The court, vast, surrounded by buildings with flat 
roofs, and whitewashed, was strangely lighted by 
torches and lamps placed on the ground, near the 
groups of people. The sky, of sombre indigo, stretched 
above like a black ceiling, relieved by the files of 
white spcctres brooding like birds of night upon the 
edge of the roofs. They might have been taken for a 
swarm of ghouls, awaiting the celebration of some 
Thessalian mystery. 





There could be nothing more | 


frightful and fantastic than these pale, silent shadows, | 


suspended over our heads in the death-like stillness of 
creatures of another world. They were the women of 


the tribe, arranged on the terraces to enjoy, at their | 


ease, the horrible spectacle in The 
Aissaoua were crouched, 
thirty, around the Mokaddem, or ofliciator, who com- 
menced, in a slow and monotonous voice, to recite a 
prayer, which the khouan accompanied with hollow 
grumbling sounds. From time to timea slight stroke 


preparation. 


to the number of about | 


of the tarbourka harmonised with this murmur, which | 


swelled and increased like a wave, the noise of the 
ocean, or of distant thunder. 

The author continues a vivid description of the 
scene, from the first wild cries, the succeeding 


frantic prayers and frenzied acts and furious | 


convulsions, to the culminating point of ‘isor- 


der. For example:— 


An Aissaoui, considerable in his sect, and whe 
seemed to inspire a sort of respectful terror, twisted 
his body into the contortions of a demoniac. Hi 
nostrils trembled, his lips were blue, his eyes stared 
from his head, the muscles strained upon his meagre 
neck like the strings upon aviolin. . . . They 





expression of the Christian martyrs in the pictures of 
he great masters. 
The sacrifice of a sheep concludes the enter- 


> ' pies as | = a; i ; ; ‘ le cee . o,¢ 
lieve it to be advantageous, or even if it will afford | placed him upright, holding him under the armpits; | its thrilling pathos, its transitions through every 





stage of expressible emotion, pertaining to the sphere 
of spiritual life—anguish, intense supplication, hope, 
rapture, and triumph; it seemed, indeed, the complete 
history of a soul extricated from the despair of guilt 
by the faith in mercy. 

At St. Peter’s were sung the settings of this cele- 
brated psalm, by Guglielmi, Zingarelli, and Basily, 
comparatively recent masters—of whom the last was 
chapel-master to the Vatican Basilica, died in Rome 
about three years ago, and has lately been succeeded 
to in that post by Raynaldi, a Sicilian. The style of 
these pieces, generally speaking, is more modern and 
florid, but not less exalted, scarcely less devotional 
or intensely expressive, than the Sistine adapta- 
tions; and the voices at St. Peter's, though not so 
powerful, are, in the opinion of many critics, superior 
in richness and exquisite flexibility to those heard 
only in the Papal chapels. I could not admire the 
judgment shown in bringing out, a few nights after 
Easter, another and very different adaptation of the 
‘* Miserere,” by the Marquis Muti, at a theatre in 
this city. The noble composer, who is still living, 





| and himself directed the orchestra at this performance, 


is a person of long-recognised talents, and has been 
prolific in his musical creativeness; but nothing could 
be more illustrative of the total departure from 
earlier models, whose transcendant genius has been 
the glory of their country, in the existing school of 
fashionable Italian music, than the contrast between 


| Muti’s ‘ Ravvedimento” (or the “ Conversion” )—as the 


tainment; the victim was dragged in by the | 
horns, already half dead with terror, literally | 
| torn to pieces by the hands and teeth of the 


Aissaoui, and devoured on the spot. 

The sheep was speedily reduced to a bleeding 
formless mass, which these ferocious brutes disputed 
with a fierceness which wolves and hyenas certainly 
would not have displayed. 

We have no room for further extract or obser- 
vation, but must spare a word to M. EmiLe 
Sovuvestrig. ‘The French are admirable story- 
tellers, endowed with a fertile fancy, and the 
command of a language full of point and expres- 
sion; but the Recits and Souvenirs possess yet 
another charm. Designed for admission into 
families, they are entirely free from the equivocal 
tone of sentiment, the details and examples of 


| dubious morality, from which, even in the works 


of some of the best French writers, our English 


| taste and principle justly revolts. 








(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, April 3rd. 
Tne concourse of strangers in Rome during the past 
Holy Week has been about as great as was ever exem- 
plified in the recurrence of these attractive solemnities 


in recent years. Unusually inclement and dreary wea- 
| ther has very much interfered with enjoyments ; 


the 
Benediction from the loggia of St. Peter's could not 
be given on Holy Thursday, but was nevertheless 
imparted with customary formalities from the throne 
of the Pontiff inside that church, previously to the 
ceremony of the “lavanda.” Neither could the ex- 


| ternal illumination of St. Peter's take place on Easter 


evening, when torrents of rain were descending without 


| intermission; nor the “‘Girandola,” and its pyrotechnic 
|} accompaniments of such unsurpassable brilliancy, on 


Monday night ; the Tuesday, however, proving fine, 
the Vatican illumination was displayed on that eve- 
ning, with all that could be desiderated for its unique 
effect. 
phase of this luminous spectacle is assuredly the most 


Italian paraphrase of the fifty-first psalm chosen by 
him was announced on the handbills—and the various 
adaptations of the same we have been listening to 
within consecrated walls of late. True, there was 
grandeur, variety, and such effect as a cultivated 
orchestra of 300, with every instrument that could 
possibly be introduced, could scarcely fail to give to 
any composition whatever; but as for religious ex- 
pression, that was the very last quality displayed, or 
apparently aimed at; and the interpolation, as pre- 
lude to the third part, of the overture to “‘ Guglielmo 
Tell,” was, though magnificently executed, a sin- 
gularly inappropriate setting-off to the penitential 
psalm. 

Visitors at St. Peter’s may now see advanced to a 
certain stage in one of its chapels the preparations 


| for a monument, expected to be raised in its finished 


state within two years, that of Gregory XVI. The 
sculptor is 4 mici, a young Roman, who was educated 
at the great Hospital and Polytechnic School of 8. 
Michele (the largest of similar institutions here), who 
had displayed much talent as a pupil in the depart- 
ment of Fine Arts within those walls, and been 
especially patronised by the president of S. Michele, 
Cardinal Fosti. 15,000 scudi had been contributed 
by the cardinals created by the late pontiff for this 
monument, and, at an early period of the present 
pontiticate, the competition was opened, the prefer- 


| ence being finally given to the design of Amici, by 


The transition from the first to the second | 


sublime and poetic thing ever produced by similar | 


agency; the paler lights at first give more develop- 
ment to the architectural details, every outline of 
which they follow; but the meteor-like and lurid 
resplendence of the second display, when in the course 


of little more than half a minute the whole aspect of | 


the great temple becomes transformed, and, together 


with the majestic semicircles of its vast colonnades, | 


lit up by restlessly glaring blood-red fires in count- 


less profusion, can be compared to nothing of this | 


kind for magical and startling magnificence. 
be allowed to answer the purpose intended by the 


church as a grand symbol of spiritually renewed | e J 
. | attend several cardinals and courtiers, the figures of 


creation, whether in reference to the glorified body 


It must | 


that rises from corruption to “put on immortality,” | 


or the mysterious renovation of grace effected in the 
present life. In every instance the music of the Holy 
Week has been of the finest character presented in 
the compositions of the Italian devotional school. 

At the Sistine Chapel the ‘‘ Miserere” was sung on 


three successive evenings, to the setting of Baini, 


Bai, and Allegri—the last of which is the most re- | 


aowned, and that which has given rise to the vague 
notion among strangers at Rome of the ‘‘ Miserere 


as some wonderful performance, always the same, ex- | 


Allegri’s 
and, 
surpassed 


clusively the offspring of a single genius. 
composition is usually reserved for Good Friday ; 
in the last instance, nothing could hay 


eleven votes of the Academy of St. Luke. No part 


| of the sculpture has yet been erected in the church ; 


but in the artist’s studio is to be seen the statue of 
Gregory almost completed in the marble, the height 
of which, standing, would be eighteen palms. The 
pontiff is, however, seated, robed in all the splendout 
of his office and crowned, giving the benediction with 
one uplifted hand; the countenance having a good 
deal of character, with that expression of indomitable 
will and concentrated steadiness of purpose which 
perhaps accords best with the attributes ascribed by 
his admirers to the aged Pope—a respectable and 
dignified, but not very superior or energetic person. 
Having once seen him, I can attest the fidelity of 
Amici’s likeness, and his merit in having made the 
very best of his subject. On each side the throne, at 
a lower level, are to be figures, also cighteen palms 
high, of Prudence and Time, now te be seen in the 
plaster casts; Prudence extends one arm, supporting 
a serpent which coils round her hand; Time is an 
old man of stern and wild expression, holds in one 
hand a stylus, and treads with one foot on a globe. 
In both figures the draperies are finely studied, and 
an originality cannot be denied to the idea, notwith- 
standing the hackneyed nature of the subjects. A 
bas-relief is to be placed beneath the sarcophagus of 
alabaster, immediately above which is to stand the 
papal throne, its grouping intended to illustrate the 
gation of the raith. Gregory XVI. is here 
vested as a_ bishop, receiving three 
Oriental converts, who are presented to him, as they 
kneel before his chair, by a venerable-looking 
Capuchin, his figure being a portrait of Padre Giusto 
Ricanati, lately created cardinal; on either side 








-rop 





represented 





the former being portraits of living members of their 
College; and, among the latter is also introduced 
the likeness of Count Rossi. As an historic record, 
this relief, though of small dimensions, will perhaps 
be the most interesting portion of the work. 


Tue Virat Port. — At a recent sitting of the 
French Academy of Sciences it was demonstrated by 
a learned academician, from various careful experi- 
ments on the brains of animals, that the motive power 
of the respiratory mechanism, the vital point of the 
nervous system, is not bigger in size than a pin’s head. 
Upon this tiny speck depends the life of the nerves, 
which is the life of the animal. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 


BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. Books. 

On the Excision of the U nlarge d Tonsil, and its conse- 
quences in cases of Deafness ; with Remarks on Diseases 
of the Throat. By Wituiam Harvey, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, &c. London: Renshaw.—The facts and opinions 
contained in this work are important. The practice 
of excising the tonsil glands in cases of deafness has 
been extensively prevalent, and both the public and 
the profession have been led to expect more advantage 
from it than the issue appears to have warranted. 
Mr. Harvey, whose opportunities of observation, as 
surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, cannot but be extensive, has collected no less 
than one hundred and sixteen cases in which the 
operation has been performed, chiefly for the relief of 
deafness; and the results appear to have been not 
only far from successful, but more or less deplorable. 
He maintains not only that the operation has exer- 
cised no beneficial influence in restoring the faculty of 
hearing, but, from the anatomical relations of these 
glands with the Eustachian tube, he believes that their 
enlargement cannot be the cause of deafness, nor their 
removal, cons¢ quently , its proper remedy. Moreover, 
he shows that these glands are not mere lumps of 
flesh ; that they are important in more respects than 
one in the animal economy ; that, besides their local 
use, there is a sympathy between them and the 
sexual organs, which forbids their excision on slight 
or trivial grounds. The author also proposes methods 
of treatment more rational, safe, and efficient. 
treatise is practical and valuable. 


II. Eprpemics. 





; and he will have the same evidence that organic 


matter is present. The whole subject, it is true, 
requires investigating; but we know enough to be 
assured of the necessity of rapidly removing such 
matters by free ventilation, of preventing their accu- 


| mulation in filthy clothing, and of frequent personal 


; cathedral, a clergyman, whose large heart and active 


The | 


State of the Public Health.—The quarterly return of | 


the Registrar-General of the births and deaths regis- 
tered in January, February, and March, is unusually 
worthy of attention. Throughout the whole of Eng- 
land the mortality has been excessive, particularly on 
the western side of the island. This may be in part 
accounted for by the extraordinarily low temperature 
succeeding a remarkably wet season. But we regret 
to observe that a large proportion of the mortality is 
still due to epidemics which might be prevented, and 
the very existence of which is a disgrace to a civilised 
people. We allude esp cially to small-pox, typhus, 
and other zymotic diseases. 

The following account, transmitted by John Leigh, 
Esq., M.R.C.S., Registrar of Deansgate, sub-district 
of Manchester, is instructive 
and written, yet not too much, on the injurious effects 


Sut it is necessary that the people should 
for, so 


ablution. 
be educated to a knowledge of these things ; 
instructed, they can accomplish infinitely more for 
themselves in the way of sanatory improvement, than 
can eyer be effected for them by the most laudable 
efforts of governments or corporatio is. A movement | 
is now on foot in Manchester to accomplish this. A 
society for the improvement of our sanatory condition | 
is established; it originated with a very benevolent 
and indefatigable gentleman connected with the 


mind find exercise for their instincts in the condition 
of the poorer classes of this great hive of industry. | 
It is proposed to visit the dwellings of the poor | 
throughout the town, to enter into easy and friendly 
discourse with them, and point out to them the requi- 
site means by which to render their dwellings healthy 
and comfortable; to assist them, if necessary, with 
means to accomplish this; to give familiar lectures in 
Sunday schools and other places on sanatory matters, 
to be properly and fully illustrated, so that the reasons 
assigned may be understood, and the facts demon- 
strated; to distribute tracts written in a plain and | 
intelligible style; and to suggest to the corporation 
any improvements which it is fitting and competent 
for that body to carry out. The bishop of the diocese 
and the mayor of the town are actively in co-opera- 
tion, and when the merchants of Manchester are once 
convinced of the necessity of a thing, the means are | 
not wanting.” 


Comparative Mortality of large towns and rural dis- | 
tricts, and the causes by which it is in fluc need.—Dr. 
Snow read a paper on this subject before the | 
Epidemiological Society on Monday, the 2nd instant, 
which contained many important facts. The follow- | 
ing abstract presents a faithful account of these facts, | 
and will be regarded by all students of statistics as a | 
most valuable document: “The shorter average 
duration of life in large towns, as compared with 
rural districts, depends on the greater mortality in | 
early childhood, and the smaller number of adults | 
who attain to old age. In Liverpool and Manchester 
half the children born die before they are five years 
of age, the numbers being fifty-two and fifty-one per 
cent. In Birmingham, forty-eight per cent. of the 
deaths occur before this age; and in London rather more | 


| than forty per cent.; but in Wiltshire and Surrey only 


:—"* Much has been said 


of decomposing dead animal and vegetable matter. | 


There is a world of disease in black mud, no doubt. 
Among the powers of mischief, none is more active; 
but at the same time attention has been too little drawn 


to the injurious effects of the emanations of living 


bodies. Some of the most virulent poisons with which 


| sex in London. 


ve are acquainted are the products of vital actions— | 


are produced within the living body: such are the 
poisons of small-pox, scarlatina, measles, plague, 
typhus, and there is much reason to think of cholera also; 
and, amongst the more remarkable, of influenza and 
hooping-cough. The ultimate products of the decom- 
position of dead matter are not those which produce 
disease. The carbonic acid, carburetted, sulphuretted, 


and phosphoretted hydrogen, ammonia, and other 


products of this decomposition, are not the agents. 
We do not know what the active agents are, but we 
believe that they are matters in a state of change: 
matters in the act of decomposition, and capable of 
setting-up in other bodies similar changes to those which 
they are themselves undergoing, and which, taking 
place in a living body, are inconsistent with the 
healthy exercise of its functions. From the lungs 
and skin we give off something more than water and 
carbonic acid; we eliminate matters the products of 
vital actions, which have themselves an organisation, 
which are effete bodies thrown from the system like 


| seven males and ninety females. 


the secretion of the kidneys, and other secretions and | 


excretions of effete matters, whose retention would be 


injurious, and the reintroduction of which, by the | 
lungs, or in any other way, would be poisonous. No | 
ane who has entered the close and stifling bed-rooms, | 


crowded and ill-ventilated, of the poorer classes, but 
must be conscious of the presence of these horribly 
offensive emanations of living bodies. Once in the 
atmosphere, their decomposition begins, and it may be 
that in this state it is that they become so offensive. 
If any one doubt the existence of these matters. let 
him send his own breath through a quantity of Nord- 
hausen sulphuric acid, or through anhydrous sul- 
phuric acid, and he will have a speedy evi- 
dence, in the altered colour and character 
the acid, that he is sending forth 
more than carbonic acid and water; or let the 
condensed vapour on the windows of a crowded 
apartment be treated with strong sulphuric acid, 


thirty-one per cent. The greatest number of deaths in | 
any decennial period after the age of five, occur in 

Surrey, from sixty-five to seventy-five in males, | 
and from seventy-five to eighty-five in females. In | 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Sheffield, the highest 

mortality after early childhood is from thirty-five to 

forty-five in males, and from twenty-five to thirty- 

five in females, or forty years earlier than in the same 

In Leeds, Blackburn, Preston, Stock- | 
port, Macclesfield, and some other towns in which | 
textile fabrics are manufactured, the greatest mor- 

tality in both sexes, after infancy is passed, occurs | 
from fifteen to twenty-five; although in two regis- 

tration districts, not more than twenty miles from | 
Leeds, the highest mortality in both sexes is from 
seventy-five to eighty-five, or sixty years later than | 
in these towns. In London, however, the mortality, 
at the period immediately succeeding to puberty, is 
lower even than in the rural districts, more especially | 
in the female sex. On comparing some of the worst | 
districts of London, such as St. Giles’ and Clerkenwell, | 
with the more distant and rural parts of Surrey, the | 
advantage of the town over the country in the small 

number of deaths at this period of life is more striking. | 
In St. Giles’, the annual mortality in the seven years 
1838 to 1844, between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five, was fifty-nine males and sixty-eight females to | 
10,000 of each sex living at that period of life, whilst 
in the Guildford district the numbers were seventy- | 
On examining the 

Tenth Annual Report of the Registrar-General, all | 
the chief diseases of infaney are found to be more 

fatal in London than in the adjoining rural districts. | 
Convulsions, hydrocephalus, and diarrhcea, probably 
owe their greater fatality to improper food and general 
treatment, whilst the constant presence of various 
infectious diseases in London increases the mortality, 
by affecting the children at an earlier average age than 
in the country, where they pay only occasional visits, 
and thus enable many of the children to escape till a 


| later period, when certain of them, as hooping-cough 


and measles, are hardly ever fatal. <A proof of the 
frequently later attacks of these diseases in the 


| country, is the fact that the mortality from scarlet 


of | 
something | 


| 
} 
| 
] 


fever in the South Midland district, from the age of 
ten to twenty, is much higher than in London, although | 
under five years, when the chief mortality occurs, it | 
is greatest in London. The diseases which cause the | 
mortality of the rural districts to exceed that of | 


| held 


| to with the most 


| study reluctantly, and for subsistence. 


DRAMA, &«. 


London, from fifteen to twenty-five years of age, are 
phthisis and typhus, which are more fatal at this 
period of life in the country than in London. Typhus, 
indeed, is more fatal at all ages, and in both 
sexes, and phthisis is much more fatal in the 
female sex, in whom it occurs also at an earlier 
period of life than in London. ‘The probable cause of 


| the great fatality of phthisis amongst young females 


in the rural districts is deficient nourishment, conse- 
quent on the difficulty of obtaining employment. 
Typhoid fever is probably less fatal in London than 
in the country, on account of the numbers who gain 
an immunity from it in after-life, by passing through 
it in childhood, when it is less fatal, and g nerally 
goes by the name of infantile remittent. It is chiefly 
to phthisis that the great mortality of both sexes 


| between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five mm cer- 
| tain manufacturing towns is due. 


The above circum- 
stances show that the high mortality which prevails 
in most large towns is caused more by the habits and 


| occupations of the people than by the mere fact of 
| their living in towns.” 


Il. Crir-CHar AND DIscovVERIEs. 

Medical Benevolent College.—On the 4th of May the 
first festival in aid of the funds of this college was 
at Freemasons’ Tavern. Lord Manvers, the 
president of the college, presided, supported by the 
Right Rey. the Bishop of St. David's, Mr. Freshfield, 
M.P., Sir Charles Mansfield Clark, Dr. Locock, and 
about 300 other gentlemen, chiefly medical. Many 
eloquent speeches were delivered on the occasion. 
The address of the Bishop of St. David’s was listened 
earnest attention. He spoke of 
the high moral tone and profound attainments of the 
British practitioners of medicine, as evinced by their 
being always preferred by English residents or 
visitors in foreign cities. In Paris, for instance, 


| where medical science is highly cultivated, the English 


always, in illness, consulted one of their own coun- 


| trymen in preference to the French surgeons of the 


highest European reputation. This spoke well, the 
rey. prelate thought, for the character of the English 
physician. Indeed, he could honestly say that mem- 
bers of no other profession were so devoted to their 
calling, from a pure love to their profession, as the 
members of the medical body. In the law, all who 
rise to eminence and honour have embarked in the 
But those 
who follow medicine as a calling engage in it out of a 
pure zeal in the pursuit of medical science, without 


| hope of realising a fortune, and well knowing that he 


who succeeds best must work hardest and to the end 
of his days, without any interval of repose, and at the 
call of any one who requires his aid. The lawyer 


| wins his laurels in the crowded assembly, amidst the 


plaudits of his hearers. The other exercises his art 
and gains his highest rewards in the chamber of 
sickness, amidst scenes of sorrow and pain, and in re- 
pulsive engagements, to which no man would subject 
himself unless sustained by a nobler motive than 
mere gain. And yet to the one is open the highest 
honours of the state; to the other, perhaps an ample 
income, but no distinction, no repose, until he retires 
in weariness and probably shattered health from the 
scene of his labours. This profession, therefore, has a 
claim on public sympathy and national aid which none 
other can boust. The learned prelate concluded by 


| paying a high compliment to Mr. Propert, the founder 


of the college, in whose undertaking he felt a kind of 


| personal interest and pride, as having sprung as it 
| were out of the diocese over which it was his happi- 


ness to preside. He admired alike the mind that 
could conceive, the heart that could prompt, and the 
energies that could effect, the establishment of so 
great and useful an institution. He was entitled to 
have his name inscribed in very large capitals of gold 
amongst the worthies of Wales. Mr. Propert, in re- 


turning thanks, said he was but an humble instrument 


in the hands of Providence, and unless he had. had 
assistance from above he could have accomplished 


| nothing. He hoped the institution would not only 


afford relief to the needy, but prove a grand point of 
union in the profession, a centre of love and charity. 
Margate Royal Sea-bathing Infirmary.—This useful 
establishment will be re-opened for the season on the 
18th instant. : ; 
Middlesex Hospital—The annual distribution of 


| prizes to the students in various departments of this 


school of medicine took place on Wednesday, May 
{th, in the New Museum. The Bishop of Oxford pre- 


| sided. 


Butter. a substitute for Cod-liver Oil.—The Union 
Médicale for May 3rd, quotes the following from the 
Répertoire de Pharmacie :—Cod-liver oil is an aliment 
which restores and reconstitutes the tissues: in a 
word it is an analeptic medicine, by the aid of which 
the disorganising action of tubercle is combated. The 
only inconvenience attending its use is, that it 
sometimes difficult of digestion. In this case 
M. Trousseau substitutes for it, with advantage, a 
compound made of the following materials: Four 
ounces of fresh butter; half a drachm of common 
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salt; three-quarters of a grain of iodide of potas- 
sium ; and three grains of bromide of potassium. This 
butter is eaten during the day on very thin slices of 
bread. 

Albuminate of Tron and Soda.—In the Bulletino della 
Scienze Mediche di Bologna for Nov. and Dee. 1852, as 
quoted in the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science for this month, M. A. Fabri suggests a method 
of meeting the difficulty often experienced in admi- 
nistering iron in the manner most suitable to the 
organism, and which has led to its being given by 
some in the metallic or oxidised state, and by others 
in compounds with inorganic or organic acids. He 
recommends the use of a compound of albumen 
(white of eggs), caustic soda, and sulphate of iron. 
It is so prepared that each ounce contains about four 
grains of the albuminate, p/us an excess of albumen, 
and soda. 

Royal Orthopedic Hospital_—On Sunday morning 
May 8th, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
kindly preached a sermon at the parish church of St. 
Giles’ in the Fields, for the benefit of this very useful 
institution. The church was crowded, and upwards of 
502. were collected. It is understood that more than 
300 patients are waiting for admission in conse- 
quence of deficient accommodation, the funds being 
at present inadequate to the procuring a larger build- 
ing. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
PHYSICS. 

THe REFRACTION OF SounND. — For some years C, 
Sondhauss has entertained the belief that sonorous 
waves expanding in the air must undergo a change, 
similar to that suffered by rays of light on passing 
into another medium, and be detlected in a manner 
similar to the light-rays. To determine the truth 
of his idea, this observer constructed a lens-shaped 
vessel, capable of absorbing the motion produced 
by the sound-wayes and of concentrating them by 
refraction in a point where the sound might be 
plainly heard, as in the focus of a concave mirror. 
Such a vessel was first made of a balloon of gold- 
beater’s skin, the medium with which it was filled 
being carbonic acid gas; this was suspended in the 
air, and a weak-ticking watch fixed at the distance 
of about a foot from it; when, on listening at the 
opposite side of the balloon in the direction of 
its axis, the listener seemed to hear the ticking in 
that direction more distinctly than at an equal or even 
less distance in any other than this axial one; but, 
however convincing this result to his own mind, it 
was scarcely definite enough to furnish conclusive 
proof of the refraction of sound, 

The discovery of collodion placed a material at M. 
Sondhauss’ command, with which he was enabled to 
procure a lenticular-shaped membranous apparatus of 
considerable size. This was filled, like the former one, 
with carbonic acid gas, and a watch placed on a level 
with the centre of one side of this lens, so that the 
waves of sound, produced by the watch, were trans- 
mitted through the heavy medium, carbonic acid gas, 
to the air on the other side. The unanimous testi- 
mony of several qualified observers who tested these 
experiments is, that the ticking of the watch was 
distinctly audible at a given point in the axis of the 
lens, whilst out of the axis, at an equal or even less 
distance, the sound was either weaker or inaudible. 
A screen held before the watch interrupted the waves 
and prevented the ticking being heard ; on its removal, 
the ticking was again perceived. Various experiments 
with the voice, a small organ-pipe, &c. in lieu of the 
watch, were made, and all tended to the same con- 
clusion, viz., that the sound was the greatest in the 
axial line of the collodion lens, by which the sono- 
rous waves are refracted and made to converge toa 
focus, just as the waves of light are caused to con- 
verge by a glass lens. 

THe Mean Densiry or THE EArtru.—Reich has 
returned to a consideration of this question, remarking 
that some years since he had found the mean density 
of the earth yielded by his experiments almost 
exactly to coincide with the determination by Caven- 
dish, viz. 5°45, whilst the more elaborate researches 
of Baily show it to be 5°66. Re-calculating his former 
results, according to the more correct method adopted 
by Baily, the German physicist finds that 5-49 is the 
mean density derivable from these former experi- 
ments. Pointing out a possible circumstance whereby 
Baily’s determination may be too high, he proceeds 
to detail some further experiments he has made, and 
which, when grouped in series, yield the following 
results :— 





Mean density. 
First series of twenty-four determi- 
nations, withdrawing two doubtful 
I itinc atinenasaennadtacees tad . 5°5712 
With a probable error of ‘ ‘O113 
Second series of twenty-four deter- 
pe ae 





5°6173 








With probable error of “OLS 
Third series of twenty-four deter- 

NO Si ccna oceania 55910 

With probable errors of “0169 

The mean of these three series being 5*5832 

With a probable error of............ 0149 








M. Reich, however, expresses himself by no means 


satisfied that the last density given truly represents 
the mean density of the globe, since magnetic influ- 
ence may have in some measure interfered with the 
apparatus he employed, so that the question must 
vet be regarded as unsettled: the balance of evidence, 
however, adduced by this observer, tending to show 
that Baily’s determination of 5°66, is a close approx 

imation to the truth, although probably not absolutely 
exact. 

MINERALOGY. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAVITIES 
ConTents IN DIAMONDS AND OTHER Gems.—Sir 
David Brewster has had his attention re-directed to 
this subject, from the examination of the Koh-i-noor 
diamond, made by the order of Prince Albert, before 
it was submitted to the somewhat hazardous opera- 
tion of re-cutting and rendering it an ornamental 
gem, previously to which operation it was far 
inferior in play of colour to its glass model. Whilst 
in its former state, it was submitted to polarised light, 
when, instead of exerting no influence on this kind of 
light, which would have been the case had it been 
perfectly homogeneous in structure, it exhibited 
coloured streaks of light generally parallel to one 
another, these tinted streaks being precisely similar 
to those observed in many other diamonds described 
many years since. By microscopic examination, the 
Koh-i-noor, as wellas the two smaller accompanying 
stones, exhibited several minute and irregular cavities, 
surrounded with sectors of polarised light, only pro- 
ducible by the expansive action of a compressed gas 
or liquid, which had existed in the cavities of the 
diamond before it had finally hardened. In an ex- 
ternal cavity there appeared to exist a yellow solid 
substance, an observation which led to an examination 
of several specimens of diamond, in order, if possible, to 
elucidate the source and nature of this yellow solid. A 
tabular, colourless specimen was found in the British 
Museum, on which lay a small yellow crystalline 
diamond, which Sir David believes, from careful ex- 
amination, to have emerged in a liquid state from a 
cavity observable in the colourless table, with which 
one extremity of the yellow crystal is connected, and 
which crystallised instantly on its emersion. 

To add weight to this opinion, this physicist alludes 
to some of bis previous observations on the liquid 
contents of some cavities in quartz, one portion of 
which crystallised on the surface, another portion 
being dissipated in the gaseous state; and also to 
some analogous phenomena observable in topazes 
containing cavities. These cavities are far more 
frequent in diamonds than has heretofore been 
suspected, and in one or two they are 
so numerous as to render the stones actually 
black. Tavernier has described a black diamond 
which for a long time was unsaleable, until a Dutch- 
man speculated in it and cut it in two, by which he 
obtained two very fine stones, having divided a large 
cavity, containing eight or nine carats of what this 
author terms “black vegetable mud.” Dr. Clarke 
rendered an amber-coloured diamond, colourless 
transparent by heating it before the blow-pipe. 
sources of this gem will probably soon be opened up, 
since diamonds have been reported to exist among 
the other mineral treasures of California, and are cer- 
tainly to be met with in Australia, Sir Thomas 
Thomas Mitchell having brought a beautiful crystal- 
lised specimen home with him, which he has placed 
in the Museum of Practical Geology. When neglect, 
clamour, and irresolution at home no longer paralyse 
the exertions of Sir J. Brooke in his attempt to intro- 
duce civilisation into the richest island in the world, 
the diamond fields of Borneo may well be anticipated 
to become far more productive than they have been 
hitherto. rhis island is generally believed to have 
yielded the largest diamond on record ; it is described 
as being of an egg shape, indented at one end, of the 
finest water, and to weigh 367 carats. It appears 
still to be in the possession of one of the Malay rajahs. 


AND rHEIR 
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Before quitting the subject of the diamond, it may 
interest the reader to know that the cutting of the 
Koh-i-noor has been most successfully completed, a 


success which will, I trust, transplant the art of 
diamond cutting to this country; and that this gem 
now forms the centre of a diadem to be worn by her 
Majesty. Mr. Sebastian Garrard (to whose firm the 
perilous honour of cutting this trophy was entrusted) 
regards this stone as being a portion of a large cube, 
and in no way connected with the famous Mogul 
diamond described by Tavernier. 

Like the diamond, its congener amber, for they ar 
both of organic origin, is very liable to inclose similar 
cavities containing both gases and liquids, and these 
have again attracted the attention of Brewster. The 
cavities in amber are for the most part perfectly 
spherical, and the surrounding pola:sing structure is 
extremely perfect and beautiful; minute microsc« 
cavities, resembling those of the diamond in their irre- 
gular forms, are also frequent. The larger and sph 
rical cavities often contain a liquid. One of these, in a 
specimen of amber including no less than eight of 
was opened; the liquid exuded was of 
brown tint, sooty smell, and of the con 
i exposure to air it 








these cavities 
a dark yellow 
white of egg; on 
gradually dried, leaving a transparent substance re 
sembling amber, turning orange-red under the blow- 
pipe, then black, and disappeared, but without ignit- 
ing, as true amber would have done. 


sistence of 


$< 


The liquid contained in another specimen was very 
viscid at low temperatures, became more mobile by 
warmth, and, although not very expansible by heat, 
readily assumed the vapour state. 

Sir David has also described a very singular cavity 
in a specimen of topaz containing a viscid and slightly 
opalescent liquid, of low refractive power, in which 
some dark floceuli are disseminated ; several perfectly 
formed transparent and brilliant crystals, all 
ind moveable in the liquid by inverting the specimen 
of topaz, occur in the cavity; circumstances which 
distinguish this from other specimens hitherto noticed, 
these cavities being of frequent occurrence in topaz, 
and indeed in many other erystallised minerals, al- 
though rock-crystal, the diamond, amber, and the 
topaz, present the most frequent instances of these 
cavities. 


METEOROLOGY. 

COMPOSITION OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—The average 
composition of our atmosphere has long since been 
determined, and its uniformity of constitution, except- 
ing as to accidental gases and vapours, under every 
zone and at every attainable elevation, is another 
fact we are accustomed to regard as constant and un- 
varying. When any discrepancy has been observed, 
this aberration was usually traceable to some foreign 
and accidental influence. There are two questions, 
however, connected with this subject hitherto undeter- 
mined, and to which M. Regnault has addressed him- 
self ; these are :—Is the composition of the atmosphere 
uniform and unvarying during the change of seasons 
and throughout the year? and, is this composition 
uniform all over the world? These questions require 
so much delicacy in the requisite experiments, that 
it is fortunate they have excited the interest of a 
chemist well qualified to undertake this investigation. 
M. Regnault has contrived an apparatus for analysing 
atmospheric air, which admits of the determination 
of its constituents with greater exactness than former 
eudiometers ; he has also dispersed over sea and land, 
by captains of ships, scientific friends and government 
officials, large glass tubes terminating in two points, 
which admit of being hermetically sealed with the 
flame of a spirit lamp when the air of the wished-for 
locality has been. made to pass slowly through it for a 
few minutes by means of bellows, the meteorological 
data at the time and place being noted and accom- 
panying its tube—the dates chosen being the Ist and 
15th of each month, at noon—as a means for collecting 
specimens of air from various spots on the earth’s sur- 
face. Several analyses of these specimens have been 
made and compared with air taken at Paris at the times 
above noticed, as the standard; and these results 
averaged with some late analyses of Lewy and 
of Bunsen of atmospheric air in different locali- 
ties. From these data M. Regnault concludes 
that the composition of the atmosphere does vary 
sensibly though slightly, the per-centage of oxygen 
oscillating between 20°90 and 21; but that under cer- 
tain circumstances, which more frequently 
within the tropics than in the other zones, the amount 
of oxygen falls to 20°30 per cent. In Paris, during 
1848, the average of oxygen was 20°96 per cent. 
From this we gather that not only is the quantity of 
air respired in hot countries less than in cold from 
atmospheric expansion, the number of respirations 
remaining the same; but that this diminished 
quantity is of inferior quality, containing a smaller 
amount of, what our fathers aptly denominated, vital 
air than exists in the atmosphere of temperate and 
cold countries. HERMES. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


Tue Art Journal, for May, continues its magnificent 
it the Dublin 


them are. 


series of engravings of the articles 
Exhibition, and very beautiful some of 
There are, in addition to the usual contents of the 
Journal, two fine engravings from the Ver Gallery, 
Eastlake’s Carrara Family, and Clint’s Falstaff and 
Anne Page. “The Old Masters,” i 

the works of Bega, of whom several spe 


given. 


troduces to us 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Aw oil picture, by the late W. Collins, R.A., sold a 
Christie’s latelv for 630 guineas, was sold by Colli 

in 1828, to T. C. Higgins, Esq. for 200 guineas.—— 
Gibson has just completed a statue in marble of 
Venus, which has attracted no little curiosity among 
artists in Rome, from the novelty of its being co- 
loured. The gnde parts are flesh tint, the eyes blu 

the hair yellow, and the drapery richly embroidered 
——The Minister of Peru in Rome has invited sei 
tors to send in proposals for the execution of 
equestrian statue of General Bolivar, and 
other statues in marble-——About 12,000 dollars 
still wanting to complete the necessary sum for the 
Goethe-Schiller monument to be erected in Weimar, 
and advertisements appear from time to time in the 


the 
tie 











twelve 


Dresden and other German papers, appealing to 
admirers of the two great poets to come forward with 
contributions——Picture sales by auction still con- 
tinui n Paris. The most recent one of importance is 
that of the unsold pictures, &c. of the celebrated artist 
Decamps. The paintings, consisting of twenty-three 
works, produced 2863/.; the drawings and designs, 

the arms, costumes, and curi- 





188 in number, 856/. ; 
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[May 16, 

















osities, 713—in all 44327. The principal paintings 
were: Joshua causing the Sun to Stand Still, which 
fetched 3401; Job and his Friends, which went at | 
2301.: A Female Wood Gatherer in Winter, 160/.; 
Interior of a Court, 1621.; and Boys Leaving School in | 
Turkey, 125/.——The annual meeting of the members 
of the Art Union of London was held on Tuesday. 


In the department of sculpture, the council, anxious 
to obtain a memorial of the late Duke of Wellington, 
offered a premium of 150/. for the best plaster model 
in bas-relief illustrative of an event in his military 
life, intending to issue an engraved representation of 
it to each subscriber. Several models were submitted, 
but unfortunately there was not one 
the advertisement sufficiently good to 
award of the premium. Two of the models in alto 
relievo had great merit, 
purchased one of these, “The Duke’s Entry into 
Madrid,” by Mr. Jefferson, intending to reproduce it 
in bronze for distribution. The Locker is the 
statement of the receipts and expe nditure for the 
present year:—Amount subscribed, 13,348/. 13s. ; 
set apart for pictures and other prizes, 80002. ; cost of 
engravings, 2548/. 8s. 1d.; printing and other ex- 
penses, with reserve of two and a half per cent., 
27991. 4s. 11d. Total, 13,3482. 13s. 





MUSIC AND D MUSICIANS. 


THE fourth Philharmonic Cot Concert of the season took 


in the terms of | 
justify the | 


and the council has since | 


lace at Exeter-hall on Monday evening, the 2nd inst. | 
it commenced with Cherubini’s only large orchestral | 


work, the Symphony in D, which was played with 
great spirit, but received with apathy by the audience. 
Weber's Euryanthe, 
much towards effacing it, and its recollection was 
entirely lost in Beethoven’s Pastorale. A new compo- 
sition of Herr Molique, a concerto for the violoncello, 
consisting of three movements, an allegro moderato, 
an andante, and a rondo—and invested throughout 


played with unusual fire, did | 


Miss Conran, who created such a sensation in the 
musical circles in Dublin on her recent debut in that 
city, will sing, as we understand, on Wednesday 
evening next, at a soirée given on behalf of the Hom«o- 
pathic Hospital. Miss Dolby and other eminent 
artists will assist on the occasion. 


Rossini, who is at present, or at least was recently, | 


in Florence 


was invited by the Grand Duke of Tus- 


cany to the Pitti Palace, to supe rintend the represen- | 


tation of any of his masterpieces, the selection being 
left to himself. The veteran composer 
Guglielmo Tell, conducted personally four rehearsals, 
and subsequently the performance of that work. 

The members of the Harp Union, Messrs. T. H. 
Wright, Oberthiir, and Trust, gave the first of a series 
of three Morning Concerts, at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Tuesday, the 10th inst. A trio by Ries, a march by 
Wright, and a national march by Oberthiir, enabled 
these united harpists to display their capabilities for 
concerted performances to considerable advantage. 
Mile. Claussen displayed her remarkable powers in a 
duet for piano and harp with Mr. Wright. The con- 
cert gave great pleasure to a numerous and fashion- 
able audience. 





Rimbault’s Method for the Harmonium (Chappell), is 
the most complete tutor and guide to the mastery of 
this instrument which has yet been published. Be- 
sides all the required rules for practice, it gives a 
series of lessons, advancing from the most simple to 
the most difficult. We 
desire to master that 
instrument. 





convenient and _ pleasing 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
A Musica Fesrivat is to be held for the opening of 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford. Signor Costa is engaged 


| as conductor.——After the Whitsuntide Musical Fes- 


with a powerful interest, from the masterly variety of | 


the orchestral accompaniments in the allegro, the 
exquisite melody of the andante, and the playful and 
animated character of the rondo—had the best effect 
given to it by the able execution of the unrivalled 
player, Signor Piatti. Beethoven’s longest concerto 
in E flat enabled Mr. Charles Hallé to exhibit piano- 
forte playing of the very highest class, and to create 
a profound sensation by his superb reading and exe- 
cution. Of the vocal music, Spohr’s fine duet from 
Der Berg-geist was the most satisfac tory ; and the aria 
from the same composer’s Jessonda, was the most 
interesting performance. Mendelssohn’s war march 
of the Levites, from Athalie, played with the best 
effect, made a stirring climax to this really fine 
concert. 

On the same evening a Soirée Musicale, consisting 
chiefly of vocal music, was given by one of the most 
favourite ballad vocalists of the day, Miss Kathleen 
Fitzwilliam, to a fashionable and crowded audience. 
Miss Fitzwilliam, who possesses the two qualifica- 
tions essential to the perfect delivery of English 
ballads, excellent intonation and distinct declama- 
tion, sang remarkably well, and was encored in two 
of her Her musicianly knowledge was of 
great service in the concerted music. Madame Doria, 
Misses Cice ly Nott and Lascelles, Herr Staudigl, and 
Messrs. W. and H. Weiss, Benson, and Pierre, were 
the other vocalists. There were but two instrumental 


songs. 


pieces, a caprice for the piano, and a solo for the 
trombone, both effectively played, the former by Herr 
Pauer, and the latter by Herr Nabich. 


Next night, in the same rooms, Mr. Aguilar gave 
his annual concert, which was, as usual, remarkable 
for a very attractive programme. The great feature 


a m, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in 





| silver, 


| Pesth, Mr. 


tival at Diisseldorf, it is the intention of Herr 


| Ferdinand Hiller to pay a visit to London.——A 


Neapolitan boy, of the name of Mattei, at present in 
Paris, is spoken highly of as a prodigy, whose capa- 
cities rival those of the little Mozart.——The foreign 
journals give a paragraph from Christiania in Norway, 
stating that the king has placed at the command of 
the University of that city five hundred pounds of 
English money—to be expended i in the University for 
the promotion of musical objects. The Gazette 
Musicale thus paragraphs the successes of Madame 
Charton-Demour :—* Two hundred and ten bouquets 
were flung from the upper boxes, in a positive shower, 
on the entrance of Madame Charton in the two operas 
chosen. Forty-nine bouquets of great diameter were 
launched from all parts of the house during. the per- 
formance,—then, a splendid monumental bouquet of 
camellias, made at Genoa and forwarded to Mar- 
seilles, in a box two hundred and fifty centimétres in 
circumference,—lastly, eleven crowns, in gold, in 
and in artificial flowers. In the first rank of 
these crowns must be specified that offered by the 
Society of Trotebas—every massive silver leaf of 
which bore the name of one of the lady’s favourite cha- 
racters.”———The following is from a letter addressed 
to the Times :—‘* According to private letters from 

Aldridge is quite the lion of the day. The 
literary men, artists, and actors gave him a great 
dinner and a valuable album. As Aldridge played in 
the National Theatre, all the characters, excepting 
those which he represented, were given in the Hun- 





| garian language; but the parts were so well studied 


| Othe llo, 


the key of G minor, and in every movement of which | 


ideas and passages occur, indicating strong originality 
of thought, and out-of-the way forms of expression. 

Equally attractive was the Réunion des Arts the 
same night, the charms of painting, music, and the 
arts, generally combining to enliven a very agreeable 
evening. In the music room one of the greatest 
attractions was Madlle. Agnes Bury, from the success 
that has attended her career on the Continent. She 
has a good method, manages her voice well, vocalises 


| GOSSIP OF 


agreeably, and will, doubtless, take a high position | 
among the singers of the day. 


The third concert of the New Philharmonic Socie ty 
was held on Wednesday, the 11th instant. 
feature was the performance for the firs® time of the 
first ye of an oratorio on themes from “ Paradise 
Lost,” by Dr. Wylder. The production was highly 
creditable, and contains Pam sweetly melodic and 
not a few highly and effectively coloured passages. 
The instrumentation was well considered and well 
developed, and the overture was very agreeably 
written. The applause at the close was long and loud. 
The rest of the concert consisted of 


| completed, 
| printer’s hands. 
The main | 


People,” by 


Mende Issohn’s | 


Symphony in A major, and the overtures to /7 Flauto | 
Magico and La Gazza Ladra. Mr. Lockey, as the chief | 


tenor, Mr. Lawler, and Herren Reichard and Hoelzell 
contributed their aid to the concerted music. Miss 


Arabella Goddard played Sterndale Bennett’s concerto 
in C minor; the performance was correctly mechanical, 
and the applause of a marked and significant nature 


‘ 


. : : -osgibe | may 
of the evening was a new trio of Mr. Aguilar’s own | : 


that everything went off as smoothly as_ possible. 
The Magyars are so delighted with Shylock and 
that they have insisted on his playing 
Richard IIT. On his return here, the African Roscius 


will play once or twice, in order that the Emperor | 
him before he | 


have an opportunity of 
leaves for Trieste and Venice.” 


seeing 





THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


By a decree of the Roman Inquisition, dated April 
24, Macaulay’s History ef England is placed in the 
index of forbidden writings. The same distinction is 
awarded to the Scripture lessons published by the 
British Government in 1835 for use in Irish national 
schools. The second part of M. Guizot’s forth- 
coming work, La Republique sous Cromwell, is now 
and the last sheets are already in the 
The second volume of a very inte- 
resting book has just been published at Le ipzis — 

An Account of the different Languages of the German 
Herr von Firmenich. It ‘contains 491 
German dialects. Herr von Firmenich has collected 
altogether 563; the remaining seventy-two will appear 
in the third and fourth volumes; in addition to which, 
he intends to give dialects from the Friesland islands, 
besides words connected with, or directly derived 
from, the German, in the Dutch, Flemish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, and Scotch languages. 

Sir Henry De la Beche has been elected Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, in the 
place of M. Mitscherlich,—who has been chosen one 
of the four Associate Foreign members. His Impe- 
rial Majesty the Emperor of France has raised Rossini 
to the rank of Commander in the Legion of Honour, 
| and Ponsard, the poet, to that of ofticer ——Professor 














can recommend it to all who | 


chose | 





| again. 
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Wilson is now past hope of recovery. His lower limbs 
are paralysed, and, although his mind is still clear, he 
is but a wreck of his former self. 

Under the title of ‘The Cosmos Institute,” a pro- 
posal is made for extending the plan of Mr. Wyld’s 
Great Globe, in Leicester-square, from a mere exhibi- 
tion to a school of geographical instruction.——The 
movement in fayour of the establishment of a 
Museum of Inventions, that has been commenced in 
many of the chief seats of manufacturing industry 
in this country, is constantly extending itself, further 
memorials on the subject having just been addressed 
to the Government and the Royal Commissioners by 
Glasgow and Sheffield, signed in both cases by all the 
leading inhabitants of those towns. A. literary 
treaty has been signed between France and Portugal. 
—tThe subject of the Tower, so far as regards the 
unsafe condition of the national records there pre- 
served, is about to be brought before Parliament—— 
The desirableness of establishing free libraries for 
country districts is under consideration at the Home 
Office. In a very short time a direct telegraphic 
communication will be established between the ob- 
servatories of Greenwich and Paris.——The French 
Government have decided on at once formally an- 
nouncing to foreign Governments that an Inter- 
national Exhibition will be held in Paris in 1855. 
The Peace Congress Committee have offered two 
prises to literary competition :—The first a sum of 

250/.; the second, 1007. These amounts are to be 
given respectively to the best, and the next best, 
essay “On the European System of Standing Ar- 
mies.” The Polish Historical Society, established 
in Paris sixteen years ago, held its annual meeting 
on the 3rd inst——An ‘account of tabling-moving 
has been communicated to Galignani’s Messenger. It 
is rather long; but the following is the essential por- 
tion:—In the first place a light mahogany tea-table, 
with six legs and two castors, was placed on the 
waxed floor of the : salon, and the palms of the hands 
of four persons (two ladies and two gentlemen) were 
placed upon it. The formation of a chain or circle, 
connected by the touching of the little fingers, being 
a mere pedantry of those who know little of the sub- 
ject, was not observed. In three minutes the table 
cracked, undulated, and then moved. On being 
directed by the will of one of the party, it moved 
along the floor slowly or rapidly, to the right or the 
left, forward or backward, when thus directed; it also 
rose on two legs, and resisted strong pressure before 
it would come down. While standing on two legs, 
it also turned round to the right or the left, as 
directed by the will. A child of seven years, W eigh- 
ing thirty-five pounds, was put upon the table, and 
it “then “moved as before, though somewhat less 
rapidly. Similar experiments were made with other 
tables—one smaller, and one larger. The former 
moved freely under the hands of two of the French 
scientific gentlemen, going round, and backward and 
forward, and rising upon two legs, or one, in exact 
obedience to their volition. They fully admitted the 
astonishing reality. <A large table w eighing seventy- 
five pounds was tried, and “the experiments were per- 
fectly successful. It moved rapidly and freely, and 
rose upon two legs by the volition of one of the 
party—an effect equal to raising a weight of fifteen 
pounds! The experiments were repeated over and 
There was no doubt, I believe, in the mind 
of any person present as to the facts here stated. I 
need but add that these are only confirmations of 
what is familiarly known in the United States.” 


” 




















DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


HAyMARKET.—Colombe’s Birthday: a Drama, in three 
acts, by Mr. Browning. 
LyceuM,—Trying it on: a Farce, adapted from the 
French, by Mr. W. Brough. 
Sr. JAMEs's THEATRE.—Jrench Plays. Mile. Brohan, 
M. Regnier. 
WHEN a woman cannot be said to be pretty, good- 
natured folks admit that she is very clever, or very 
witty ; and when a piece acts most vilely upon the 
stage, the honey-tongued critics presently discover 
that it is “ admirably ‘adapted for the closet.” That’s 
the phrase ; and that’s what they say of “ Colombe’s 
Birthday.” As for us, we would submit to incarce- 
ration in “ the closet” for a very long time, ere we had 
recourse to Colombe’s Birthday for our. entertain- 
ment. 
It is not a play, they tell us; it is a splendid 
poem. But, if it be not a play, what business 


| have we with it elsewhere than upon our library 


table? What business has Mr. Buckstone with 
poems? Why should we be regaled with five ortho- 
dox acts ? ‘Echo observes she sees no reason why.” 
Well, we don’t like the piece, so we cannot praise it; 
and we don’t think so badly of it as to pick it to 
pieces. There are beauties, isolated passages of mar- 
vellous beauty, vibrating pure music through their 
numbers: and these, like the five righteous men who 
would have saved Gomorrah, should redeem even a 
five-act drama from condemnation. 

Miss Faucit, whose short engagement at the Hay- 
market is now terminated, played Colombe. We are 
not worshippers of Miss Faucit, and she has had too 
much flattery lavished upon her not to be able to 
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afford a little dispraise. What a long apotheosis 
has the career of this young actress been! From 
the swinging of ponderous censers in the pages of 
Blackwood, when a critic, love-stricken, was writing 


| she brings the Count upon his knees,—yes, actually | 


billets-doux ten pages long, down to the lesser fogs of | 


weekly praise, such a mist has been raised that the 
real individuality of Miss Faucit is hidden from the 
public eye. Therefore was it (and itis amazing how 
artlessly the public accepts these partial verdicts ) that 
plaudits followed sentence after sentence mouthed and 
drawled so as to offend the ear most grievously, whilst 
Barry Sullivan, who is as fine an artist as treads the 
stage in these days, was delivering his lines in the 
most graceful and delightful manner, and was re- 
warded by solemn silence. Sullivan is, indeed, 
noble actor; and Mr. Buckstone will confer a boon 
upon the public, while he will insure certain profit to 
himself, if he brings him forward in the most promi- 
nent manner. 0 st sic omnes! On Saturday evening 
a new piece from the pen of Mr. White was acted for 
the first time. It was called A Mouse Trap, and we 
hope to give some good account of it in our next. 

Two months ago, Ravel was making us laugh at the 
comic distress of a gentleman who, having a passion 
for touching everything, tries on a diamond necklace, 
which slips down his back, from whence he gradually 
contrives to work it into his boots. This was Une 
Riviére dans le Dos. Mr. W. Brough takes the same 
idea, and gives us Trying it on. So the copyright 
treaty is of no avail after all; and we can wait for 
three months without having our novelties dished up 
hot and hot from the French kitchen. The part sus- 
tained by Ravel is, of course, admirably fitted for 
Mr. C. Matthews, who contrives to make, even out of 
4 copy, an original production. 

It was a pity that the beautiful scenery lavished 
by Mr. Beverley upon that awfully “Strange His- 
tory” should be all wasted; so, during the past week, 
we have had a Féte Bretonne, being neither more nor 
less than the ballet scene taken bodily out of the nine- 
act monster. This is not at all unpleasant. The scene 
itself is glorious; the girls of the ballet (figurantes, 
dew minores, rats—what shall we call them?) are 

wretty, saucy, elastic, and engaging; and as for 

aed Wright, she is a mixture of fire, frolic, and 
agility, only to be equalled by a Kelpie. Petite 
diablotine ! “We feel morally convinced that she has 
no centre of gravity at all. 

On Wednesday evening the revival of The Critic was 
an agreeable change from Used Up. C. Mathews’s 
double impersonation of Sir Fretful Plagiary and Mr. 
Puff is too well known to require comment; but it 
never can be too much admired—never sufficiently 
maryvelled at. Miss St. George is an excellent. Tidbu- 
rina; Mr. James Bland, a capital Earl of Leicester ; 
and Mr. Roxby creates quite a sensation as Don 
Ferolo Whiskerandos. ‘ Gagged” as the piece has 
hitherto been, there was, it seems, room for just one 
little bit more. “‘ Hang that Morning Chronicle,” says 
Puff, when informed that his piece is noticed in that 
journal. 

The critics seem at fault about Madeleine Brohan. 
They don’t know what the deuce to make of her. She 
comes to us with a ‘ nimbus of admiration ” for beauty 
and talent, say they, and, for the life of them, they can 
discover neither. So this prophetess is only to have 
honour in her own country. Not so, fair and talented 
Madeleine; We will lay an humble tribute of ad- 
miration at thy feet, and We will run the imminent 
risk of incurring ‘‘the proud man’s contumely,” by 
declaring it as our belief that thy great qualities are 
not for vulgar comprehensions. It is not that malice 
is abroad against thee. The simple fact is, that they 
do not understand thee. They want something strong 
and flayorous: there are tastes which prefer onion to 
vanilla. They sigh for Déjazet. They appreciate 
not that perfect self-command and those silvery in- 
flexions of tone which make thy impersonation of a 
lady, a lady par excellence, unparalleled. Damnant 
quod non intelligunt ! 

Passing over Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre ; Les 
Jeux d’ Amour et de Hasard; and Les De moiselles de 
St. Cyr : there was one little piece the other evening— 
Monday evening we mean—upon which we would be 
content to rest our opinion that Madeleine Brohan is 
one of the finest actresses to be seen. The piece was 
a very poor little piece; there was positively, as Sir 
Charles Coldstream says, ‘‘ Nothing in it.” It was 
called Caprice,—and a wretched little caprice it was. 
A charming young wife has been working a cherry 
silk purse for the Count her husband: a flirt of a 
widow has worked him a blue purse. Poor little wife! 
She flies for succour to Mme. de Livry, her dear bosom 
friend—a charming, knowing woman ofthe world. So 
this clever enchantress casts her potent spells around 
the Count to such good effect that, to please her, he 
throws the dive purse into the fire; and then does 
Mme. de Livry most 
restore the recaptured heart to her who alone has a 
right to it. Now that there is nothing in this e 
body must admit. Suppose it for one moment upon 
the English stage. How the pit would gape, and 
how audibly the gallery would snore! But see 
Madeleine Brohan light up that part of Mme. 
de Livry; see the perfect, inimitable French lady, 
the Parisienne, pur sang, the petite maitresse of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. What grace! 
What perfect ease ! How touchingly she consoles the 
poor little weeping wife; and then how mercilessly 











upon his knees! “ Ah! vous étes trés bien dans cette 
position.” It is perfect; and nothing of the sort can 
go beyond it. Mrs. Stirling, if she were as young 
and as beautiful, might have done something like it; 
but no one else that we have ever seen could pretend 
to approach it. 
heresy, our mind is more at ease. Of course we are 
wrong; and our “rule and compass ” 
right; but to admire Madeleine Brohan, if not “a 
liberal education,” is at least a most pleasant error. 

About Regnier there is happily no schism, so we 
may say of him that he is a glorious actor, 
apologising for our opinion. How it happens that 
Le Bonhomme Jadis has never yet been adapted for the 
English stage is a puzzle to us; for nothing better 
adapted for it has appeared for some time. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE “RAPPING” MYSTERY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir,—The letter of Mr. Spicer in your last number 
induces me to send you a few facts which I witnessed 
during three interviews at Mrs. Hayden's, with some 
observations on the subject, which may perhaps be of 
interest to some of your readers. 

At my first interview, the following particulars (of 
which no one in the room but myself could possibly 
know anything, as they were all perfect strangers to 
me) were communicated in the usual way through 
the alphabet :—The Christian name of a cousin of mine, 
who, whilst an undergraduate at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was drowned in a small yacht, with a 
man and a boy who formed the crew; the age at 
which he died; the number of persons drowned with 
him. The “Surname” was not satisfactorily 
answered; and with regard to the 
death, I inadvertently put the question in such a way 
as to make it a “leading” question, which might of 
itself have suggested the correct reply. But all the 
other particulars were given in a satisfactory and 
prompt manner. 

I next took a letter out of my pocket placed 
it (in its envelope, which wasneither a very thick one 
nor thin one) on the table, and asked for the writer’s 
name to be given. 
correctly. 


book, 


“manner” of 


And now, as we have confessed our | 


friends are | 


without | 





| through 


This was done most promptly and | 


It occurred to me, even whilst these answers were 


being given, that the solution was to be found in the 
—- le circumstance of my pausing or dwelling on the 

ght letters, which a quick-sighted and practised 
" ‘medion ” might easily notice, and “rap” accord- 





ingly. But, to the utter discomfiture of this “simple” 
solution, the following fucts quickly presented 
themselves. 


The gentleman whose turn came next to question 
the Invisibles, held the card on which the alphabet was 
printed, in such a way that it was (I believe) impos- 
sible for Mrs. Hayden to have seen the letters; and 


even if she could, her face was turned in quite a | 
| different direction during a good part of the time. | 


This, however, did not prevent the gentleman alluded 
to from receiving correct answers to the following 
questions: viz., the name of the person he was thinking 
of (a very long one, which took so much time in 


| spelling out by the slow method used, as to have tried | 


| the Guards) was wounded. 


| gentleman, and not the questioner, 


to the utmost the powers of the medium—if an 
impostor—to avoid becoming confused) ; her re at 
death, and some other particulars I have forgotten; 
concluding with giving him the name of the last 
action (Toulouse) in which he (formerly a colonel in 





I should add with regard | 


to this last question, that this time it was another | 


| and pointed to the letters, and thus received the 


| of course, 
| other, viz., by 
| the right letters; but in some of the 
| put me ntally, the 


faithfully and most loyally | 


very- 


What art! | 


answer. And this gent 
not know the name of the battle in question as that 
in which the colonel was last wounded. 

Another gentleman present preferred 
questions mentally; so did a lady; and each assured 
me that they received perfectly correct replies. This, 
may be explained in the same pe as the 
supposing the questioner 
questions thus 
answers, being a simple ‘“ yes ” or 
“no,” or else a “number,” were ¢ apab le of being 
answered without any use of the alphabet at all. 

So much for my jist interview 

My second was a complete and total fuilure in almost 
every point. A “spirit ” presented itself, as the spirit 
of a relation, who is still alive and well. On being 
informed of the mistake, it then purported to be that 
of another relation, who indeed was dead; but it told 
such a heap of lies respecting him, as to convince me 
that my respected pro-enitor had nothing 
the ‘ manifestation.” 
“rapped out,” through Mrs. H., the fol 
fantile request :—‘* I want to learn to use the 





lowing in- 





| bet.” The idea of teaching the ghost of your grand- 
father his A. B. C.!! 
At a third interview my time for questioning was 
very limited. But the following curious circumstance 
occurred :—I resolved to have some communication 


with which 


my own mind could have 


who held the card |} 


leman assured me that he did | 
| easiest believers I 


asking his | 


to dwell on | 
| employed : “A thick 


in the way of influence. I received the following, 
which I give exactly as it was “rapped out,” ie., 
without any distinction of words or sentences [a 
necessary feature in all these communications, as the 
reader will at once perceive]. ‘ What say estth 
ouaproof b roth ergodwill give you?” The sense was 
not clear (indeed I thought it was all nonsense that I 
was getting)—until the end of the communication, 
when it appeared that the communication was: 
“What sayest thou ?—a proof, brother, God will give 
you.” The word “brother” struck me as merely a 
common formula; and, not having the most distant 
idea to whom I was indebted for this communication, 
I asked if the “invisible” would favour me with 
his name. The answer was “James.” Now as I did 
not, at the moment, recollect any friend of mine m 
the “spirit world” of that Christian name, | imme- 
diately thought of an old college friend of mine, whe, 
however, is still living. So I next asked if it was 
any relation? “Yes.” What relation? ‘“ Brother.” 
And it was not till this moment that it occurred to 
me that I had a brother of that name who died when 
I was only a few months old; of whom, therefore, as 
the reader may suppose, I am not much in the habit 
of thinking. 

All this is certainly very queer. But my dispo- 
sition is naturally so sceptical that even these curious 
coincidences, or whatever you like to call 
them, would have had little weight with me, were they 
not reinforced by the enormous mass of evidenee 
which I have received from several persons, well 
known to myself as sensible and cautious people, who 
have witnessed these phenomena, and who have had 
far clearer and better “ manifestations” than those 
vouchsafed to me. As Sir Charles Isham has already 
given his public testimony to the facts witnessed by 
himself, I need not hesitate to say that I received 
from himself, and other members of his family (in- 
cluding the rector of a parish in Nottinghamshire), 
the most explicit and positive assurance that they all, 
together with several others, heard these mysterious 
sounds at Lamport Hall, in a perfectly private family 
circle. [Neither Mrs. Hayden nor any other pro- 
fessional medium being present.] They all assured 
me that there could be no mistake or delusion about 
it. The “rector” alluded to also mentioned several 
satisfactory “ tests” to which he had subjected Mrs. 
Hayden’s “ spirits” — receiving correct answers, 
another gentleman present (who held the 
alphabet), to questions which nobody present could 
have known by any ordinary mode. I have also 
received letters from a gentleman of the very highest 
reputation and authority in the scientific world, and 
with whose writings and character my Cambridge 
studies have long ago made me familiar, as those of 
the most cautious reasoner whom I know, He is Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in a well-known college; is 
universally recognised in the mathematical world as 
one of the first mathematicians in England; and is 
pre-eminent, even amongst mathematicians, for the 
profound and cautious scrutiny of principles and 
reasonings which characterises his writings. A man 
who can detect the errors of such writers as La 
Grange, La Place, &c., is surely one whose opinion is 
deserving of respectful consideration. Well, thus he 
writes to me: “ From what I have heard from —— 
and others, joint witnesses, I think the hypothesis of 
imposture insuperably difficult. An impostor who is 
ready, at any notice, to spell the names, correctly, of 
children who died twenty years ago (including second 
christian names), being relations of any half-dozen 
who will make up a party, is such a marvellous im- 
postor, that any other hypothesis is, to my mind, 
easier. If the phenomena be what the mesmerists 
call thought-reading, then I am satisfied that not only 
actual, but dormant, recollections are read. Those 
who are already clear about the occasional intercourse 
of beings trom the spiritual world with men will, of 
course, find the hypothesis of spirits as easy as, to 
them, it will be natural. Those who can set it down 
as easily explicable by imposture, are among the 
know—if they know anything of 
such facts as 1 know from a plurality of witnesses to 
each. I have not heard of any information being 
given, except what might have been in the thoughts of 
the querist; but circumstances have been revived 
which were not.” In a second letter he says, in reply 
to some questions I put respecting what tes/s had been 
screen has been placed before 
the alphabet in such manner that it was im; 
Mrs. H. could see even the pointer: ” (by which last 
word, I presume he means the nerson pointing.) 

These, and other similar facts, which might be 
multiplied by the hundred, give the “lie direct” to 
the silly and ridiculous assertions of the Zoist (which 
have been blindly copied by the Examiner, and other 


guesses, 


yossible 


| papers, which ought to have known better), that Mrs. 
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nothing to do | 


Hayden makes the raps with her foot. A more foolish 











and absurd attempt at “explanation ” could not be 
readily conceived. Perhaps some of your readers 
may suspect, in their turn, what is the “ explana- 
tion’ of these untruths on the part of the Zozst, when 
he is informed that the writer of the article in ques- 
tion begins by ridiculing and denying the very i 

ence of “spirits!” In fact, the Zoist is unfortunately 
devoted to the advocacy of the grossest materialism; 
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being much concerned what untruths or slanderous 
imputations might be required to serve his purpose. 

I have now a few remarks to add, which will, I 
hope, be considered of some interest in themselves, 
whatever ied “ thought of the real nature of these 
phenomena. The founder of socialis m—the cele- 
brated ~e shy pine has been “converted” in his 
old age, by these “ rappings,” to a belief in a spiritual 
world, and a future state. He has published a 
“ manifesto” to that effect. JI met him one day last 
week at Mr. Hayden’s, and heard from his own lips 
the statement of this fact, and several of the facis 
which had produced this conviction in him. This, of 
itself, is a curious fact, which I presume even the 
sapie nt writer of the Zoist will not deny. 2nd. The 
excitement on the subject in the United States, having 
already existed nearly jive years, is so far from sub- 
siding or dying away, that it is increasing and spread- 
ing wider and faster every day. Only a month or 
two ago, a Dr. Tyng, one of the episcopal clergy in 
New York, preac hed a sermon, at the usual time and 
place, warning his congregation to have nothing to do 
with these “spirits.” The preacher did not for a 
moment prete md to deny or doubt the facts; but, like 
the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile in this country, with regard 
to mesmerism, he considered them of Satanic origin. 

I _ — lude with a few words to the numerous 

“‘¢lerical” readers of the Criric. Being myself a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
the subject is one in which my brother clergy must, 
gooner or later, take some interest, however re sluctant 
they may be to have anything to do with it. And 
my reasons are briefly as follow: 
becomes general in this country as already exists in 
America—and what reason have we to suppose that it 
will not ?—then the clergy throughout the kingdom 





I consider that | 


If such excitement | 


will be appealed to on all sides, will have to give an | 


opinion, and may probably be obliged, by their very 
duties, to interfere and endeavour to prevent the 

delusions to which in many cases this ‘‘ mystery ” 
has already led. One of the most sensible and able 
writers on the subject of these “* spir it manifestations ” 
in America, viz., Adin Ballon, in his work, has 
expre ssly cautioned his readers not to believe all these 
“ spirits ” communicate, nor allow themselves to give 
up their former opinions and religious creeds (as so 
many thousands have done) at the bidding of these 
* rappers.” The thing has scarcely begun in 
England as yet; but already, within the few months 
since Mr. and Mrs. Hayden arrived in London, it has 
spread “like wild-fire,” 
saying that the excitement is only 
Persons who at first treated the whole affair as a con- 
temptible imposture and humbug, on witnessing 
these strange things for themselves, become first 
startled and astonished, then rush blindly into all 
sorts of mad conclusions—as, for instance, that 
it is all the work of the 
opposite degree), that it is a 
from Heaven. I see scores of the most 
telligent people whom I know utterly and completely 
mystified by it; and no one knows what to make of it. 
Iam ready to confess, for my own part, that I am 
equally ‘“ mystified.” 
perfectly and fully convinced. In addition to the 
tests, &c. above-named, I had a long conversation in 
private with both Mr. and Mrs. Hayden, separately, 

and everything they said bore the marks of sincerity 
and good faith. Of course this is no evidence to other 
people, but it is to me. If there is any ‘“ deception,” 
they are as much deceived as any of their ‘‘ dupes.” 

A word or two as to its being a ‘** money-exhibi- 
tion.” In the first place, there are, to my certain 
knowledge, several persons who are “ mediums” (or 
“‘ media”) in private life, who, so far from making it 
public and getting money by it, are only too anxious 
and solicitous to keep it quiet; but of course snch 
things cannot be altogether hushed up. Of these, one, 
at least, is a lady of rank (whose name I could give, 
if necessary), and others are in a position which ren- 
ders all such charges as “ imposture” and “ money- 
exhibitions” perfectly out of the question. 

In the present state of the public opinion, however, 
nobody cares to avow their belief in these sort of 
things, unless they have a particular wish to be set 
down by their friends as lunatics, or are desirous of 
profiting by it in a pecuniary way. But even these 
are not fairly dealt with, 1 think. Mr, Hayden held 
a respectable position in America as editor of a news- 
paper of good repute and circulation; and if he and 
Mrs. H. believed (as they state) that it was advisable 
to come over and make these things known here, 
why should they not be paid for their time and 
trouble ? 
the main and grand point—“ Are these rappings what 
they profess to be—the work of spirits ? For my 
own part, nothing will convince me that they are, 
short of some such “ proof” as the follow ing r:—Ifthe 
ghost of Sir Isaac Newton, or Euler, or La Grange, 
or some other first-rate cates matician, will come for- 
ward and integrate certain “differential equations ” 
which have hitherto baffled all our best men, then I 
will believe in the ghost-theory most implicitly. But 
hitherto I have only seen enough to 
As to Mr. Spicer’s supposition that “ clairvoyance ” 
may explain it, I think that the fact of “ clairvoy- 
ance” itself will have to be far more fully and firmly 
established before it can be used to “explain” these 
rappings. Jf “ clairvoyance” be a fact, it is just as 
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| likely that we may have to seek an explanation of it 


| by some “ spiritual ” 





theory, as the contrary. 
As a guarantee of the sincerity of the above state- 
ments, I inclose my card and address. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
M. A. (CANTAB.) 








STATISTICS OF LITERATURE. 


SaLe or Rare Booxs.—Lately an important sale, 
seialaiieg of the valuable library of the late Mr. | 
Hurt, took place at Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson’s 
auction-rooms, in Wellington-street, Strand. There | 
were 830 lots, and the whole proceeds amounted to | 
1,3247 18s. 6d. Some of the most important features | 


of the sale were the following :—Lot 232, a fine copy | 
of the “* Booke of the Common Prayer,” black letter, 


time of Edward VI., 172 10s.; Tot 239, Caxton’s 
‘ Mirrour of the World,” 1481, a fine copy, and ob- 
tained at the sale of the library of the Granville’s at 
Colwich-hall, Staffordshire, in 1844, 917; lot 266, 
“J. Gould’s Birds of Europe,” 75/.; lot 452, ‘ The 
Lyf and Martirdom of Seynt Kateryne, virgyne and 
martyr, with her myracles and prayers,” an English 
manuscript on vellum of the fourteenth century, in | 
fine preservation, from the Townley collection, 

10/7. 10s.; lot 491, * History and Topography of the | 
Deanery of Doncaster,” by the Rev. J. Hunter, 1831, 

15/. 5s.; lot 501, a copy of the “Ordnance Map of 
England,” 507. 





OBITUARY. 


DEATHS. 

BLOoMFIELD.—On the 26th ult., aged 55, Mr. Charles Bloom- 
field, eldest son of the author of The Farmer's Boy. He 
was formerly in some way connected with the press, but 
the last fifteen years of his peaceful life were passed in the 
office of Messrs. Weir and Smith, solicitors, Basinghall- 
street, by whom he was much respected. One of the most 
gentle and harmless of men, and himself a poet, of which 
some early tokens are extant, and an admirer of nature 
in her loveliest aspects, in the last wanderings of his mind 
he muttered of sunny hills and shady groves, as if listening 
to the voice of the cuckoo, so beantifully described 
by his father; he was buried, according to his wish, in 


the Kensal-green Cemetery, where poor Thomas Hood 
sleeps. 
Bopin.—Paris, Madame Camille Bodin, author of a great 


number of novels and romances. 

ButTLter.—Dr. George Butler, Dean of Peterborough, 
Head Master of Harrow School. 

DuckettT.—On the 28th ult., Mr. T. Duckett, for many years 
editor of the Public Ledger, and a member of the daily 
press during the last forty years. ; 

Sewrin.—In Paris, M. Charles Sewrin, the 
dramatic writers in France. 

Tieck.—In Berlin, on the morning of the 28th ult., Ludwig 
Tieck, one of the few survivors of a past age of German 
literature, and not the least of those who made it illus- 
trious. He was born in Berlin, on the 3lst May, 1773; so 
that, a few days only were wanting to complete his full 
measure of fourscore years. 

Woopsurn.—Recently, at his own house in Piccadilly, aged 
73, Mr. Samuel Woodburn, the well-known dealer in pic- 


formerly 


oldest of the 






tures of old masters, early drawings, and prints. He has 
been lo sider ed one of the first judges of ancient art | 
of his day, and has helped more or less for the last fifty | 


years in forming the prine ipal picture galleries of Europe 
The number of fine drawings and old engravings that 
have passed during a long life through hig hands is extra- | 
ordinary, and his loss will be largely felt by amateur col- | 
lectors both here and on the continent. 


THE Por Tt Burns. anne great want, 

was that of fixed principle. He had a warm heart, a 
generous disposition, pity and compassion “soft as 
sinews of the new-born babe,” wide and trembling 
sympathies, and impulses of higher mood, which gave | 
the early promise not only of wisdom but of piety. 
He was also a sincerely honest and true-hearted man, | 
and as brave as he was sincere. But he possessed, 
besides all this, passions and imaginative tendencies 
more than commensurate with his good qualities of 
heart and his powerful faculties of mind, and in which 
deep dangers lurked, like ‘lions slumbering near a 
fountain.” To counteract these, or rather to subdue 
them into peaceful harmony with his better and 
higher nature, Principle was the one thing needful. 
Had it been present, it would have led to fixed pur- 
and had Purpose come, a high and noble life 
had succeeded. Principle may be called the root, 
Purpose the trunk, and a true Life, the flower of the | 
tree ofman. Wanting tirm moral or religious prin- 
ciple, it became Burns’ great object to gratify the two 
main desires of his nature, which were—first, to be | 
distinguished ; and, second, to indulge his pleasure- 
seeking passions. “* God gave him what he sought,” 
for a season; but “‘ sent leanness to his soul.” Even 
when a mere youth, his wit and genius made him the 
‘crack o’ the country side ;” the oracle of smithies, 
roups, churchyards between sermons, not to speak of 
, and dancing-assemblies. Early, 
he fell into 
and even then the | 
grim Hypochondria, destined afterwards to blacken so 


as aman, 


pose ; 





too, according to his companion Brown, 


the hell-dogs of Remorse, to assail him. Through 
this incipient darkness, and above those selfish ob- 
ever and anon, noble ; 
of enthusiasm. He warmly loved nature then as ever, | 
and it is singular to think of a feeling so pure surviv- 
ing in the company of black and polluting passions in | 





| two divisions—sin 


di awned i in upon him, ere h 


| Kaye’s (J. W.) Administration of East India Company, &vo. 2 


gleams | ¥ 





his bosom to the last. How he hung over the yellow 
broom ; how he joyed as at eve he listed the linnet, 

or the cushat, or the corn-craik; and how his soul 
rose beside the groaning trees of a wind-swept plan- 
tation to Him that “ walketh on the wings of the 
wind.” His patriotic enthusiasm also was intense; 
and it, as he had prophesied, continued to boil on in 
his bosom till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal 
rest. In poetry, and all the books within his reach, 
he revelled with sincere and exquisite delight, and 


| never was there one who loved literature more warmly 


or more for its own sake. Pure too, often, if not al- 
ways, was the love that beat in his manly breast ; 
and many of his meetings at the trysting-tree were 
as blameless as the assignations of spirits. Never- 
theless, all this was only the bright foam; the eur- 
rent below ran deeply towards the point of self-seek- 
ing—the seeking of aggrandisement for his pride, 
and of pleasure for his senses.—Scottish Review, 
January. 

THe ReEFORMERS AND THEIR Successors.—The 
Reformers and their disciples, notwithstanding the 
opposite bent of their minds, and the entirely di- 
fferent mode of handling the subject, frequently fall 
back upon the classification of Peter Lombard, in so 
far as it corresponds with the apostolic symbol, and 
the nature of the case. We find in the Reformers the 
same combination of the moral elements with faith, 
hope, and love, and with the Decalogue, and a like 
union of the doctrines on the domestic and civil state 
with that of the church. In a genetic point of view, 
Calvin’s method is more complete than Melanchthon’s; 
but the simple thought of Luther deserves to be very 
forcibly enunciated, @ ¢. that the Christian scheme, 
in the first place, is a doctrine of faith, consisting of 
and grace; and, secondly, a 
doctrine of love, comprehending, on the one hand, 
service, and, on the other, patience.—Vitzsch’s System 
of Christian Doctrine. 

SroTHARD.—The simplicity of the artist nature is 
well illustrated in this anecdote from Mrs. Bray’s Life 
of the celebrated painter, Thomas Stothard. He was 
once to dine, I believe, with Mr. Rogers, the poet, to 
meet Mrs. Barbauld, and, probably, Madame de Stael, 
during her visit to England. Stothard, on this occa- 
sion, had expressed his intention of making himself 
smart! But when he got to the door of Mr. Rogers, 
in St. James’s-place, feeling his throat rather cold, 
and before the portal opened to his rap, he chanced to 
place his hand on his neck, when he found that he had 
soins n to put on hiscravat! He made a hasty retreat 
before the door was opened, to return home for this 
very necessary part of his attire-—Charles used to 
relate an anecdote of his father’s love of romance 
reading, by which he was so absorbed as sometimes 
to forget both time and place. It occurred whilst the 
son was a boy of fifteen. The youth had been en- 
gaged in Mrs. Radcliffe’s powerful work of “ The 
Italian.” Stothard took the book out of his son’s 
hand just before the lad went to bed, to see what sort 
of romance had so bewitched him. The next day 
Charles learnt that his father had been no less inte- 
rested in it, and that he had sat up nearly all the 
night, till his candles were burnt out, and day 
» could close the volume. 
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Universal Library, Vol. L., Poetry, royal 8vo. 6s. cl. 


post 8vo. 6s. cl. 
















i. swd 





TE ‘AS aa COF FE ES WILL BE 
. Although we sell Black Tea at 3s. per Ib. 

at 3s. 4d., and Fine Coffee at ay, to all who study 
economy, that THE BEST ; CHEAPEST, ‘ 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at th 








DEARER 


, and Good Black Tea 








following 











prices :— 

The best Congou Tea . 3s. 8d. per Ib. 
The best Imperial Souchong Tea . 4s. Od. 

The best Moyune Gunpowder Tea 5s. Od. pe 

The best Old Mocha Coffee . ls. 4d. as 

The best West Indian Coffee Is. 4d " 

The best Plantation Ceylon .......... Is, Od. ” 

Tea or Coffee, to the value of 40s. sent Carriage Free to any part of 


Exrgland by 
rchants, No. 8, 
e Current sent free 


PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mer 

*,* A Genera! Pri ym applic 
LBANY “LAMP “AND ,ANDLE 
t& MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE's Russian te. andles, 1s. per Ib 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 


King William-street, City. 


by post, « ation. 













Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the 

Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Stor ndles, 6d. per Ib. ; 

Pale Soap, vers , Sts. per ewt.; ( Yellow, 50s. and 44s. 
Best Mottled, 56s. : ap, ls.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s 

scented soaps, ls, 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 

superior to Sperm; Clarke’s Refined Oil for Fr 

gallon; Solar, 6d. Italian goods of the fir 








Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 
SAMUEL CLARK Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55 


Albany-str 
the Colos 
N.B.—C orders, amounting to 101. or upwards, 


(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, 
obtained the re of Her Majesty and the Royal 
has become ! to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 


Broths or Soups. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT 


et, Regent’s-park, London, withi: walk of 
im. 


puntry 


1 two minutes 





Carriage Free. 









for making 





use 


GROATS form another 






diet universally esteemed for making a supe rior Grue lin fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the t Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being pa lari recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 


far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street ,H 


and BELLVILL 


orn, London, 











Sold by all respectable Grocers, acne re and others, in Town and 
untry, in Packets of 6d. and Is., and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s 


and 10s. each. 


TE ETH.—By 





her Majesty’s Royal Letters 


Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELI Y, n 





Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREE 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the 

of CHYMIC INDIA-RL BBER as ¢ 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the followin Allsharp edges are avoided; no spri 
wires, or fastenings are req tired ; a greatly increased freedom of sucti 


tOSVENOR-S 
and aeatae’ 1 
absolute 





JARE 
invent 
rfection an 





most 


ALLY-PREPARED WHITE 


cess, 




















is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wh« olly unattainable, = a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accurac ; while, n the 
softness and flexibility of the agent emp ‘ ea tai rt is 


given to the adjoining teeth when loose, or ré 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mot 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thoro 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unplee 
being at the same time wholly provided age 
of its pre oo ation. 

‘o be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street, L« 
Bath; 34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ender by the ab- 





ell or taste 
culiar nature 





mdon; 3 








Tou S LES MOIS, a New Food for Intants.— 
Lor rial of the merits of tit le (which is prepared fr 
d ‘Tous les Mois 


monthly), ! 





ym the 
by the 


and calle 
ring 





pith of the 
French 


inna Coccinea, 
nt of the plant flowe 





on acc 








blished its to Arrow Root, Sago, Tapioca, 

amylaceous substance. These, and most other dietetic 

liable to generate 1 on the stomach, but it has been satisfactorily 
determined that this is not the case with Tous les Mois. It affor 















light and nutritious diet for Invalids, Infants, and Children, and 

such, is sanctioned by Drs. Johnson, Ryan, and Waterson, and many 
others of the medical faculty. Imported and sold by BUTLER and 
HARDING, Chemists, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London. In 
pa kets only, at 1s. 3d. and 2s. 6d., and tins a 6d. Ask for “ BuT- 

Tous les Mois, and observe the addre Attention t 

c ‘atic yn is necessary, as potatoe flour is frequently “substit ed on account 
of its cheapness and similarity in appearance, although, as regards 


nutr it is found to be far inferior. 





e quality, 


DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.—A most safe, ef- 
fectual, and often immediate Remedy for the Wind, Griping Pains 
Convulsions, and all disorders in the Bowels of Infants. It is als 





equally efficacious in the Cholic and other intestinal disorders in g 


















persons. Sold wholesale and retail by the Proprietors sole a 

SUTLER and HARDING, Chemists, No. Cheapside, corner of 4 
Paul's, London; in bottles, at ls. 9d. Pur sers are further requested 
to observe that the name and address of “ BUTLER and HARDING, 4 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's,” are engraved on the Government 
stamp which is affixed to each bottle of the Carminative, in order to 
distinguish the nuine from all other preparations. N. B.—Be par- 
ticular to ask for ‘* WILLIAM DALBY’S CARMINATIVE The above 


may also be obtained of J. SANGER, 160, Oxford-street ; DAVENPORT 
and Co. 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; or through most respectable 
Druggists. 





| EDDIN 1G.—E C ONOMY, DURABILITY _ 








COMFORT.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of every 
le scription of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteadds 
Arabian, four-post, Fr ch, and « other styles, in birch, mah & 





patent iron and brass bedsteads on the m 
&c.; bed-room furniture of every description. 
and duvets, in silk and cotton cases. 
J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, B 
Manufacturers, 


»st improve: 





iciple 
cots, ler-down quilts 





dstead, and Bedroom Furniture 

13, Oxf dst et, London 

Hi! EA: i: & SON’S 
SATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS. 

designs and prices of ey ards of One 

xd, poli 

sho of every 


sent fr 


Handr 





de ners 


And their new warerooms ena 


> 


Ir 
Wi alnut- t 
and ha uilts. 








of each desig n fixed for insy as W 

of Bed-room Furniture, Chintzes 
ties, so as to render their Establishment iplete for the general 
nishing of Bed-rooms. 


HEAL and SON, Bedstead 


Pott 


and Bedding 


Manufacturers, 196, 
nham ( rt ! 





HIR’ S—FOR D'S E UR E K. ¥ SHIR TS 
S ececaiainerde 


are 










only at 38, Poultr y or abr 

through the ents, are request n the 

collar-band the stamp, “ FORD'S SHIRTS, 38, I ry, 
without which none are genuine t e made in two qualities 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very est 
manner in which they can be ma ted to inspect thes ut 
most unique and only p Col t 





outing, shooting, and ordinary we 
orices and instructions for measuremer 
1ew coloured shirtings free eipt of 


RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, 





x stamps. 





London (late 185, Stra 





L “ATS for INDIA.—ELWOOD'S 
AIR-CHAMBER HATS best ad 


PATENT 










limates, being 
which the head 
1 perfect \ 
to 
ed of the followir 
int-street, Grosv 
t-street; Bear 
’ et; Chatt 
1inster; Dona 
ent-street 





the sun, an 
is applic 


able 










Manufacturers, J. EL LWOOD and 


, Blackfriars, London. 


T° SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 
Pain.—JEAN LEFAY'S GRANDI POMMADE xt 
ordinary preparation cures in most ca y ] 36 





and tormenting maladies, ti 
all painful affections of the 


formidabl 
lumbe 





nerve 











in the most severe paroxysms. P atient 8, who fo 
miserable existence by being depri f slee 
many that had lost the free use of th eir - 1 t 
paralysis and rheumatism, to the astonishment of t r medical att 
1 s hav 
mifort 


Its surprisin 
of nervous aff 
pains of the loins 
ligaments and j 
1 with 





weakness of the 


> by the most 








int from bu e, n 
e most tender the 
inventor, by his sole W 









ST in i 8 2s, 9d 
N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4 U a ts 
arr’ any part of the United Kingdom Sent t part 
» free. It can S H 
; and all re 
Caution.—The genuine has “ J. W. Stirling graved amp 


QTR RONG ELECTR O-SEL. VE R SPOONS and 




















FORKS, and every useful and g arti 
board. CHARLES WATS 7 
1 a an, manufactur I 
and on receipt of Eiaut 
le TEA SPOON ’ 
Post AGE STAMPS sends a supe 
sample, with the vario lrawing 
particularly invites families purchasing s t = 
Stock of Ge . Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per « n; ssert S 
and Forks . 6d. i l6s. 6d.; Tea Pots ( 
Frames, 2ls.; Ca 6d. per pair. Old is 1 
perfectly equal to ne ) elect 8 
4 GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN 1 GOLD KEY, for S 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a I r Gentler , is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W 1 xtr ly 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—tl nted. His 
St ck of Wak hes are all perfected under his rin lence, and 
( Horizontal, ¢ ex Es . Gold, fr 
) ( frorr 4 





pion op sterli 
Guard, 21s. ht did at i Cha ( ! g 
most unique patterns. On receipt a dra I a . ¢ 


turn, carriage fre 


will be sent by re : ft ‘ 
CHARLES WATSON 17, Bishopsgate-street 


Observe the Address 








































Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, London 
\ LLSOPP'S PALE ALE, in Imperial 
4 Quarts and Pints 
Jaron LIEBIG says he sp . Ale s to m 
afforded me another opportunity \ jua $ 
I am m f an admirer of this beverage, and i r 
enables me to recommend it, in a lance w t tl 
most eminent glish physicia 1S a ver t u 
tonic, and as a general beveragt h for th and th is 
Giessen, May 6. 
Influenc by so eminent an y, I ha 8 i 8 
Alls 1 rh, all I u it 
a 1 v lit 
and, thirdly, s 1 Pi ERIAL MI 
SURE ONLY ne thous + ns at 5}, Pa 
mall, and am prepared ly to supy 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts ... Rs. Od. pe 
All » Ales, in Imperial Pints is. Od 
7 Ales, in I I Quarts Ss. 6d 
les, in Imperial Pints s. 6d 
the Old Burt Ale, in Imper 
1 10 7 
Allsopp’s Stro the Old Burt \ Imperi 
Pada oe eveases ‘ 6s. 6 
But there i I ca for the Pul g I 
ght to to I s, that ther s g 
advantage i ie y 5) mg 
ant bitten ress of the Hop a : the 
l ht from the Cask. I ther I red t 
supply “ Allsopp's Pale and Bitter Ales ” at onc 1 Casks, as 3 
Allsopp's Pale Ale, 18-gallon Casks 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-gallon Casks 33s 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burts A 18-gallon Casks . 4558 
I wish it to be distinctly unde the Publ on ra that 
whenever my Name appears Cask or Bottle, the Meas s full, 
true, and Imperial, the Ale of the finest, and the Brewers Messrs 
Allsopp and Sons only 


HARRINGTON PARKER, Beer Merchant 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 

(THE SONG of the SPHERES : 
By ELIZA HUSKINSON. 

Nottingham: 


a Poem. 


DEARDEN 


London: WAuTTAaki R and Co. ; 


For YOUNG MEN.—Third Edition, price 6s, 
T OGIC for the MILLION: a 
AJ Exposition of the ART of REASONING. By J. W. 
F.R.S. 


GILBART, 


London: LONGMAN and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
Now resity, in 2 vols. royal 12mo. 18s. cloth lettered, 
VISIT to MEXICO; with 
the West Fig Islands, Yucatan, mene the United States. 
y WILLIAM PARISH ROBERTSON, 
” Author of “Letters on Paraguay.” 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Foe R WAYS of OBSERVING 
SABBATH. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” With a Sketch of her Life. 
Thousand, 2d. plain ; 3d. gilt edges. 
Liverpool]: PEARCE & BREWER. 
Birmincham: HUDSON and SON. 





2nd Edition, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


lished in One Volume, 


and F AL SE RELIGION. 
J. MUEHLEISEN ARNOLD, Chaplain of St. 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
ing Member of the tian Literary Association; and Member of the 
German Oriental Socic 8vo. cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 

London: J. H. JACKSON, 21, Paternoster-row ; SEELEYS, Fleet- 
street and Hanover-street. 


Repu 

RUE By the 
Rev. Dr 
Hospital, Paddington ; 


On the 18th inst ~ ill be published, in 1 vol. octavo, price 10s. 6d. 
4 + . = . 
ie RMONS on SOME of the TRIALS, 
DUTIES, and ENCOURAGEMENTS, of the CHRISTIAN 
LIFE, by the Rev. C. BRADLEY, Vicar of Glasbury, Brecknockshire. 
HAMILTON, a and Co. ; and HATCHARD. 
; y the Same, 
PRACTICAL SER a INS for every SUNDAY in 
the YEAR. Fourth Edition. Complete in One Vol. octavo, 12s. 





SNEW EDITION FOR 1853. 

Ww Sixty additional Memoirs, 6s. 

h EN OF. “T HE ‘TIME ; an Alphabetical 

tiography of Living Authors, Artists, Architects, ¢ 
Monarchs, 
Savants, 


om pose Ts, 
Ministers, 
Statesmen, 


Engineers, Journalists, 
Poets, Preachers, 


Capitalists, Dramatists, 
P hil anthropists, Politicians, 
Travellers, Warriors, § 

Day ID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


5s. cloth, 


Just published, 4to. 
City Golgotha. <A 


EMPLE BAR; the 

Narrative of the Historical Occurrences of a Criminal Character 

Ass ated with the present Bar. 3y a Member of the Inner Temple. 

“A chatty and anecdotical history of this last remaining gate of 

the City—acceptable particularly to London antiquaries.”— Notes and 
Que7 tes. 

DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


ALI Spouse aint 


Now ready, 
IOEMS. By 


pcre: J al ife Drama, 
veauties 
expression 
rlier works of Kes 
»ounterpart in richness 


sesselir tig 
feap. 5s. clo 
~ al 
ALE Xx ANDE R SMITH. 
An Evening at Home, &c. 
Everywhere revealing a wealth of 
—Athenwum, 
ats and Shelley alone that we can 
»f fancy and force of expression.” — 
Spectator. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
FOR TOU RISTS.—Third I lition, price 2s 
(THE RHINE and the REFORMATION: 
Yotes of Places Historically Associated with the Events of the 
DENHAM SMITH, of Dublin 
Author, 2nd Edition, pric 
PAST and PRESENT its 
with a detailed account of its present Protestant 





Reformation oe the Rev. 
so, by the same 


CONN 1E MARA 
Scenery and History 
Reformation 

London: SNOW, Paternoster-row. 
This 4 ay inf P Ato. price 3s. 6d sewed; or 


-art, containing the whole of GE NES 


he IS), 
PuE ENGL ISH BIBLE ; containing the Old | 


according to the auth vised Version ; 
Introductio 


and New Testaments, 
newly divided into Paragraphs, with concise 
ral Books ; and with Maps and Notes Illustrative of the Chronology, 
History 1d Geography of the He ly Scriptures, containing also the 
most remarkable Variations of the Ancient Versions, and the chief 

Results of Modern Criticism. 
ROBERT B. BLACKADER, 


18 to the seve- 


18, Paternoster-row. 


Recently published, small 8vo. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the 
Man in Connexion with a Material World, 
four Engravin V By ROBERT 8. WYI 
‘We il gps Pret the thoughtful ial spirit, 
freshness of ition which it manifests, as wel the intention of 
its excellent autl Ne rth British Review, 
‘Those most interesting pages. Critic. 
“Throughout the work there is evinced much deptl 
great ix y is displayed in the arguments, which 
clear li Morning Herald. 
Edinburg OLIVER and BoyD. 
and 


521 pages, 7s. 6d. 
SENSES ; 


= aa ated by 


or, 


yrty- 
obser 


of thought, and 
in a ve ry 


are set 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Co. 


HERE FORD'S NE ae WORK 
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rhis day is published, 1 ri 
SC HOOLS, and Other Simila: wr 
) for the Industri s. Remarks 
them 
dc 
the Rev 


THR DE AN OF 
‘- nstitutions 


ing #0. A pape ead | pre the 
. DAWES, M Ne Dean of a re 
By the same Au 
1. SUGGESTIVE HIN’ TS. towa 
SECULAR INSTRUCTION, 2s. 
2. SELF-PAYING SYSTEM of EDUCATION, 8d. 
GOVERNMENT SCHEME of EDUCA- 


' YMARKS onthe PLANS of the COUNCIL 

on EDI TION, Is. 
I on: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pat 
NEW CLASSICAL WORKS. 
ROMAN LITERATURE 


A.: HISTO RY of ROMAN I 
the late Dr. ARNOLD; Rev. H. T 


J. NEWMAN Rev. T. M. NEALE, and « 
merous IIl Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
GREEK LITERATURE 

A HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. By 

rT FOURD ; the BISHOP of LONDON: Rev. Il. THOMP- 

r Contributors. With complete Indices 


ipporting 


Socict 


rnoster-row. 


PSON, M.A.; 
tributors 


istrations. 


PHILOSOPHY 
EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN, 
1 ROMAN SYSTE MS of PHILOSOPHY. 3 
( Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 
TAL of ROMAN ANTIQU ITTES. 
RAMSAY, M.A., Profes f Hu n th 
With numerous lustrations 


ANCIENT 


unity 


: RICHARD GRIFFIN 
University of Gla 


| post in return for two stamps. 


Sketches of | 


the | 
Author of | 
15th | 


Mary's | 
Correspond- | 
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| into this ele 


| street, Sheffield; 


| well, 





| Nee dition, 


tion, 


and | 


| German, 


urds IMPROVED 


ITERATURE. | 


Crown | 


| 8vo. Is. 6d 


(HEAP AMERICAN BOOKS forwarded by 
post, at the rate . per pound, to all parts of the U nited 
Kingdom. The postal 
expeditious, and has er 
twenty-five per cent., 


nveyance is at once the cheapest and most 
led Mr. Chapman to reduce his scale of prices 
as purchasers can now obtain their books 


| directly from him at the cost price of importation, with the addition 


familiar | 


A Catalogue of Mr. Chap- 


only of a small remunerative commission. 
is, and will be forwarded by 


man’s extensive stock may be had ¢ 
Strand. 


London: Joun CHAPMAN, 142, 





ready, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


ow 
QBSE IRV z (TIONS on the NATURE and the 
TRE ay hy of the ASIATIC CHOLERA. By W. STEVENS, 
M.D., D.C.L. 
QU AR TE R ‘LY JOURNAL of the CHEMICAL 
so IE rY. 5 vols. 8vo. 34. 5s., or in numbers (21), 3s. each. 
London: H, BAILLIERE, Pub exer bs Regent-street ; 
290, Broadway. fork. 


and 


Now ready, in 1 vc ol. &vo i 448, with engravings, cloth, 15s, 
PRITANNIC RESEARCHES ; or, new Facts 
and R ens of = nt British History. By the Rey. 
BEALE POSTE, 
ee 


The COINS of 
ANCIENT BRITONS. 8vo. pp. 316; 5 
price 1. 8s. ay few printed). 

Rt SSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square, London. 





xy the same Autho 
CUNOBEL INE and of the 


5 plates and 76 woodcuts of coins, 


Just published, in 1 vol. fo. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, inse ribed, by per- 
to H.R.H. the Princess Roys 

of BLAC KS TONE’S 
LAWS of ENGLAND, intended for 
ed in a series of Letters from a 


nission, 


BRIDG MENT 
« COMMENTARIES on the 
the use of Young Persons, and compri 
Father to his Daughter. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY WILMOT, Bart. 
Barrister-at-Law, late Lieut.-Governor of Van Diemen's Land. A New 
Edition, revised and brought down to the present day, by Sir JOHN 
E. EARDLEY WILMOT, Bart. Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Warwick. 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURE ON GRAY. 
Just published, in Svo. gilt cloth, 12s. ; elegant morocco, 18s. 
An Illustrated Edition of 
( (RAYS POETICAL WORKS , with Life by 
Li MITFORD, Introductory Stanzas by MOULTRIE, and LORD 
CARLISLE’S LECTURE on the Poet, read before the Members of the 
t re at Sheffield in December last, and now introduced 
ition by his Lordship's kind permission. 
P. WILLIAMS, Eton, and No. 5, Bridge-street, Black- 
To be had of Messrs. RIDGE and JACKSON, King- 
and through any Bookseller. 
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Peblished by E ° 
friars, London. 





Third Edi fon, just pT N price 21s. 
HISTORY OF NFUSORIAL 

4 ANIMALCULES, LIVING and FOSSIL. By ANDREW 

PRITCHARD, Esq., M.R.I., Author of the “* Micrographia,” &c. 

The author, in preparing for the third time a Manual on the subject 
of the Infusoria, hopes to maintain the position ceded to him on the 
two former occasions. In 1834, 
Animalcules, which gave general satisfaction to the microscopic ob- 
server, and opened a new era on that subject in this country. In 1841, 
the first edition of a History of Infusoria, Living and Fossil, was pub- 
lished, in which the magnificent discoveries of Ehrenberg were brought 
before the English reader, and a vast advance made to our knowledge 
of Animalcules recorded. In the present attempt the recent discoveries, 
both Foreign and English, are collected and digested, especially those 
of Ehrenberg. old, Kiitzing, Dujardin, Stein, Bailey, Ralfs, Bright- 
and N li. All the numerous genera and spec of those 
beautiful shelled organisms, the Bacillaria (Diatomem, Navicules, 
Desmider), are described, and fcr the first time collected into one 
volume. This work is designed as a hand-book for Microscopic ob- 
servers, Physiologists, Botanists, and Geologists. It contains a general 
history of the subject; the various systematic classifications proposed; 
instructions for procuring and examining Animalcules, and a minute 
account of their structure, propagation, &c. It occupies 712 s, and 

oe on copper, and numerous woodcuts. 


fig 
“We can sincerely say the ‘re is no work extant in which so much 
valuable information concerning the Infusoria can be found, and every 
microscopist should add it to his library.”—Silliman’s American Journal, 

March, 1853. 
London: 


WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 


BVoks F OR THE STUDY OF THE 
ERMAN LANGU 


TIARKS’ GER MAN and ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
TIAR KS’ GERMAN READER. 
“TEAR KS’ GERMAN EXERCISES. Ninth Edi- 


3s. 
TIARKS’ KEY to the EXERCISES. 2s. 6d. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR, with Exercises and Reader. Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d.—This is the 
most extensively-used series of Elementary German Books, and they 
enjoy the high« st reputation, both for pub lic and — _ tuition ; they 
are uniformly Pp srinted in Tr} size, and bound in clot 

ERMELER (C. F.) DEUTSCHES LESE BUCH 
(German Reading Book). mp Edition, adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Dr. A. HEIMANN, Professor of German at the London 
University Schoo Fifth Edition, 12mo. cloth boards, 5s. 

the 


HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS on 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

HEI S MATERIALS for TRANSLATING 
into GERMAN. Two Parts in One Volume, 12mo. cloth, 
Author of these two very useful works is Professor of the 

age and L iterature at the London l niversity, _ and one 

di nary 
i CONVERSATIONS in 
preceded by Rules for the Pronunciation of 
Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &e. 








Sixth Edition, 


ENGL 
5s. 6d.—The 
German L 


ENGLISH and GERMAN, 
and followed by 
2s. 6d. : 

London: 


18mo. cloth, 
DAvip Nett, 270, Strand. 
ly published, Second Thousand, rice 7s. 6¢ 
THE. “TTAR MONY OF PROP HEC Y 
SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS of the APOCALYPSE. 
“What shall be the end of these things ?” 
“We hail with much pleasure the new work of Dr 
Witness. 


Svo. 


or, 


Keith,” — 


Also, by the same Author, 

a, IDENCE of P B oP HECY. Second Thousand 

f Thirty-sixt Edition, 20s. F rged above 100 pages, with 
t rreotype Views on St nd other Engravi 

of the Daguerreotype Views, on India paper, 


8vo. 
, imperial 


SIGNS of 1 
in 2 vols. 16s. 
I P the hee Six 8 
The EXAMINA i YN separate ly, is. Gd. 
_ The L AND of ISRAEL. Fifth Thousand, 
vith Eight Sates and Two Mapes on Bteel 
oms nd th ok as condensin ch information on 
re al for such readers as 


price 


the su ates, ¢ 


ithen@mum. 
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a 5 VIDES NC CE of 
of Thirty-f lition, 12mo. plates, 7s. 
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Serene’ and, New Edit 


mpression 

4s. 6d.; or in 

DEMONSTR 
TIANITY 

, in post 8vo price Ys 
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KEITH A.M. With an Introductory I Dr 
: W. WuyTE { LONGM 


12 
2mo. 


‘the Rey. 
KEITH. 
AN and Co. 


he completed a Natural History of 





This day is published, in fep. price 5s. neatly bound, 


MEMORIALS of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


By J. G. MIALL. With numerous I!ustrations. 
____—ARTHU R H ALL, 7 IRTUE, and 1 Co., 25, Paternoster- Tow. 


(THE 


Edinburgh : 


hls day is published, post 8vo. eloth, price 


CROOK and the SW ORD, the HEIR 
of LORN, and other POEMS. 
FRANCIS FITZHUGH. 


JOHNSTONE and HUNTER; London: R. THEOBALD. 





DR. FORBES’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, 
M® M@RANDUMS made in IRELAN YD, i 
+ the AUTUMN of 1852. By JOHN FORBES, M.D., pm ti 7 
the “* Physician's Holi ‘© volumes, sep 8vo. with Illustrations. 


Tw 
London: SMITH, EL’ ‘DER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Cloth e xtra, gilt edges, Price 2s 


RK; 


sg TO DO AND HOW TO Do IT. 

y MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER. 
Edinbursh THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. Glasgow : DAVID BRYCE, 


OR, 





. n the Press, Nearly Ready, 
REPOR r on the PROGRESS of IM- 
4 PROVEMENT in the TRE alomecagl of CONSUMPTION, and 
other Pulmonary and Laryngeal Disea nd on some new remedial 
means. By J. TURNBULL, M.D., Physician to the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary. 


London : JOIN CHURCHILL, Prince’s-street, Soho. 
, 





This day is published, price 3s. fep. cloth, 
HE PHILOSOPHY of ATHEISM 
EXAMINE A and COMPARED with CHRISTIANITY. By 
Rev. B. GODW . A Course of Popular Lectures delivered at 
the Mechanics’ Institute, Bradford, Yorkshire, in January and February 
1853. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 





1is day is published, in post 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d, 


HE. MILLION PEOPLED CITY; or, ONE 
4% HALF OF THE PEOPLE OF LONDON MADE KNOWN TO 
THE OTHER HALF. By the Rev. JOHN GARWOOD, M.A., Clerical 
Secretary of the London City Mission, and Editor of the London City 
ion Magazine. 
London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row : and 
Seeleys, 2, Hanover-street, and 54, Fleet-street. 





Just published, - 
APPEAL and TESTIMONY 
+ to his FLOCK: Two Sermons. By the Rev. MOSES MITCHELL, 
M.A., Private Chaplain to the most Honourable the Marchioness of 
Bute, and Curate of Islip, near Oxford. The profits will be divided in 
equal portions between those two excellent Institutions, “ The Royal 
Asylum of St. Ann's Society,” and “The Friend of the Clergy.” 

London: T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly ; VINCENT, Oxtord ; 

all Booksellers, 


PASTOR’ 


and of 





ust published, a new volume o: 


D*., ME RLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF 
THE REFORMATION, being the Fifth, a thick volume of 717 
pages, 8vo. 12s., uniform with Mr. Walther’s Edition of Vols I. to IL, 
and of Oliver and Boyd’s Edition of Vol. 1V.—Subject: THE RE- 

FORMATION IN EN( 
Also, uniform therewith, Vols. I. to 1V. of 
Revised Edition, 45s. 
Edinburgh : OLIVER and Born; Agents in 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


Oliver and Boyd's 


London, SIMPKIX, 





Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
yal r : . 
F4 BLES de GAY, translated into French 
Verse (with the English Text opposite) by the CHEVALIER de 
CHATELAIN, Author of “ Les Glorieuses,” ‘ Rambles through Rome,” 
&c., followed by specimens of a forthcoming work, containing trans- 
lations from Chaucer, Shakespeare, T. Hood, Leopold Wray, Ch 
Mackay, A. Maclagan, Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Potts, Henry Lowell, J. 
M. aed Rev. G. Croly, Lady Dufferin, Mrs. Hemans, Eliza Cook,. 
Robert Snow, G. Herbert, Sir J. Denham, &c. Price 6s. 
WHITTAKER and Co., 18, Ave Maria-lane. 





May I, price 3s. 6d. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of Argyl 1), 

‘ON S JLATION and PROMISE: or, Gems 

/ from Holy Writ. By WILLIAM GASPEY, Author of “ Lysics 
and Meditations,” &c. 
Price 5s., containing ten steel engravings, and 470 pages of letter-press, 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By the JOHN 
FLEETWOOD, D.D. Adapted for the Young. 

London : C. TALLIs, 12, Warwick-square, Paternoster-row ; 
and 252, Broadway, New York. 


tev. 





GREEK I “RCISES. 
ay, 12mo. cloth, p' 


ri il. 
\ON STRU C TV E EXERCIS SES, for Teaching 


the Elements of the Greek Language on a System of Analysis kon 
Synthesis, with Greek Reading Lessons and Vocabularies. By JOHN 
ROBSON, B.A. Assistant Master U niversity College Junior School, 
and Author of “Constructive Latin Exercises.” 
*,* This work, which was originally intended to be a new edition of 
“ Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises,” will take the place of that book. 
The general principles of both are identical. 
London: WALTON and —_ RLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 
27, Ivy lane . 


7, — 7 


= publish d, the Sixth Thousand, price ay ne N 
ft 


i O\ £ Y NEY. 
By a TRADESMAN. 
H°wW TO IRV e252 MOREY 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Extract from a Letter from an eminent Minister of the Gospel: 
‘*We much admire your little book, which is excellent. I wish all 
the covetous, money- making, money-worshipping professors of the 


| kingdom had a copy of it. 


J. W. SHOWELL, Temple-street. London: ARTMUR 


and PARTRIDGE and OAKEY. 


Birmingham: 
HALL and Co. ; 





NEW ZEALAND AND ITS SIX COLONIES. 
Just published.—New Library of Useful Knowledge, price 6d. each. 

THE SIX COLONIES of ZEALAND 

HISTORICALLY and GEOGRAPHIC “ALLY DESCRIBED: 
with Directions for, and — to, Emigrants. 
Lately published, 

THE FOUR COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA: 
their Geography, Climate, Agriculture, and Commerce; an Account of 
the Discovery of Gold ; how Gold is obtained, &c.; with Important 
advice to Emigrants. 6¢ 


now published of this valuable series ; in which are 
FOR LONDON VISITORS: 

as it Is: a Hand-book to all its Attractions. 

or all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 

or how to View the Whole 


London Life 
Week in London ; 
The British Museum in Five Sections; 
at Once. 
Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within a circle of 50 miles. 
He ampton Court, Kew ardens, and Richmond Guide. 
Windsor, Eton, and V 1ia Water: a useful Handbook. 
Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of the City of London. 
Watering and Sea Bathing Places of Kent, Sussex, 
and the Isle of Wight. 
London RADOCK and Co., 


Hampshire, 


48, Paternoste 
»N: Printed and Published by JouN CRocKFORD, of 103, Stan- 
treet, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
I 29, Es rand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
he City of Westmi , on Monday, May 16, 1853. 
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